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HE IS STIRRING THE Painters of the Queen Mary 

Heart of Japan 

Kagawa and His 
Crusading 


THE SCHOLAR WHO LIVED 
IN THE SLUMS 

We were calling attention the other day to 
China’s remarkable Prime Minister, General 
Chiang Kai-shek. Let us look at a man who 
is now stirring the hearts of the people of Japan. 

He is Toyohiko Kagawa, and he is 
not yet 50. Brought up by a wealthy 
uncle who intended him for a diplomatic 
career, he might have gone on to a high 
position and lived as a man of means, 
but he chose to live in the slums, wearing 
a six-shilling suit.. 

A scholar in a Buddhist monastery, 
where he studied the writings of Con¬ 
fucius, he was no more than a boy when 
he joined a Bible class'in order to learn 
English. Cpming under the influence of 
an American missionary, his thoughts ' 
were turned to the Sermon on the Mount, 
the; beginning and end of all Gandhi’s 
faith and teaching, and his young and « 
.eager mind was shaken as by an earth¬ 
quake. He saw life with new eyes. At a 
single stride he passed, as he has told us, 
from the dark gospel of Buddhism to a 
gospel of light. 

A New Message For Old Japan 

A born poet, a dreamer and visionary,, 
Kagawa is for all that an eminently 
practical man. Though he writes poetry, 
he juggles with figures. He remains a 
mystic who somehow understands the 
practical needs of men and women. 
After a year of quiet meditation in a 
fishing village he saw that the Christian 
principles set out in the Sermon on the 
Mount, meant work as well as prayer, 
practice as well as piety, and, leaving 
the quiet village, he went with a new 
message for the crowded cities of old 
Japan-. ' 

He gave up all thought of wealth. • He 
forsook the path he had hoped to follow. 
He chose to live in a slum. > He made up 
his mind to become an expert on all 
matters relating to poverty and unem¬ 
ployment and overwork. 

Friend of the Friendless 

For s 2o years he devoted himself to . 
this task, his wife, with the lovely name 
of Spring, sharing all his hardships and 
helping him in all, his endeavours. He 
dreamed of a new Japan.' It was a fine 
dream, and he has worked to make it 
come true.. 

Afraid of no man, he toiled in the 
shim and out of it. The friend of the 
friendless, a joyous brother of all down¬ 
trodden people; a modern St Francis 
with a shining face and a passion for his 
mission, he was persecuted and im¬ 
prisoned. Declaring him dangerous, the 
authorities tried to hinder his work, but 
today they arc always appointing him to 
committees and seeking his advice. Not 



A new coat for the great liner before starting this week her second season 


Jong ago he was invited to become head 
of the Japanese Social Service depart¬ 
ment, an.official position with a good 
salary. " I will be your servant if you 
will obey me and not pay me,” he replied. 

Hating war, loving work, a disciple of 
simplicity, Kagawa; is changing the face 
of Japan. Old evils have vanished before 
his attack, conditions which it seemed 
impossible to alter have been improved. 
The unchanging East is changing, and 
today his influence*in his homeland is 
greater than that of any dictator. 

No man is more popular in all Japan. 
Wherever he goes crowds flock to hear 
him. He speaks to them with the burning 
passion of a man who aims at the shining 
heights ; yet he is so simple that a child 
can understand, so practical that all 
may begin to carry out his plans. Once 
he told some evangelists who wished to 
spread his message that they must go 
into the country and live with the 
farmers for three years before preaching 
their first sermon. ’He meant that deeds 
count more than words, and that people 
will only listen to those whom they 
have come to know and love. 

Amid all his busy life, travelling, 

. preaching, speaking, organising, \ this 
amazing man finds time for writing 


books. He has written Co in half as many 
years, and in all his writings (novels, 
poems, religious works) there is intense 
realism side by side with idealism. 

But Kagawa is not always running 
here and there. Busy as he is, crowded as 
are his days, he finds time for medita¬ 
tion ; indeed, this is the source of his 
power. The day begins with prayers, at 
the breakfast table, one of his children 
reading the Bible. Iiis consecrated life 
finds its energy in the Gospels. With hitn 
Christ is all in all. His mission to his 
own people is summed up in his cry, 
“A million Christians in Japan”; and 
this is no catch-phrase, but a summary 
'of his campaign; for * this practical 
dreamer declares that a million Christians 
are required if japan is to be deeply and 
lastingly influenced. 

Like a burning torch he goes through 
the land, from village to .village, from 
city to city, lighting up the age-old 
'darkness, warming cold hearts, kindling 
a new flame of freedom. He is binding 
up the broken, purifying the unclean, 
breaking down the barriers,* casting iip 
. the way, restoring sight to the spiritually 
blind, and , binding all men into .a 
- •mighty brotherhood, the new Japan with 
its face to the rising sun. 


Search For 
a Nurse 

The Remarkable C N 
War Story 

GERMAN RED CROSS 
LOOKING INTO IT 

" British Girl Seeks German Nurse 
who saved her life ” reads a headline 
in one of London's evening papers, 
and, as so often happens in an evening 
paper, they have got it wrong. 

It is the CN who is seeking that German 
Nurse, and the British Girl knows 
nothing about it I It was to be a little 
surprise for her arranged by the C N. 

Stranded in Berlin 

The girl, now a young lady, is Miss 
Ada Phillips, the South African child 
who, at the age of three, was taken to a/ 
great hospital in Berlin to be healed, 
for her parents were living at that time 
in Dainaraland, a part.of German South 
West Africa. 

The war broke out, the nurse was called 
away to war service, the child was 
neglected and abandoned; and one day, 
as by a miracle, the nurse found this 
mite of . British humanity stranded in 
the streets of Berlin. Comforting' her 
as best she could, she was able at last 
to arrange through the Red Cross to 
have her exchanged for a German 
officer. 

Thus Ada came-to England and to 
Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples Hospital, 
and there, through a notice about her 
inserted in Arthur Mee’s Magazine, was 
at long last united with her own family 
once more. • 

This remarkable story, told in the 
C N just a year ago, was read by an 
editor in America. “ A marvellous 
tale 1 ” said this editor, and wrote to 
London for further particulars. All 
the C N could tell the editor was the 
■ good news that Miss Phillips was now 
well and happy but that all efforts had 
failed to find the nurse. 

Retold in a German Journal 

The German'Red Cross has been kind 
enough to take up the search for, this 
true follower of our Lady with the Lamp, 
■and in its Nursing Journal last month 
it- reprinted - the article , from the 
Children’s Newspaper (in German, of 
course) under the heading Who knows 
anything about this ? The Red Cross is 
also making inquiries through the War 
Graves Registration Bureau. 

The C N hopes it will not be long now 
before the American editor can be sent 
the whole story with the . ending, 

<f And they both lived happily for many 
years after.” 

In the meantime the C N is glad to 
say that Ada Phillips is still' well and 
happy, although she lias come through 
another terrible experience of Jate, being 
the only , one unhurt in a tragic motor 
calamity. 
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THESE SEVEN 

Lady Catherine Passes By 

THE GRAVE AT THE GATE 

We announce in our /. Farewell 
column the passing of Lady Catherine 
Tumour and her burial at Kirdford in 
Sussex, where she sleeps by; her sister. 

When her sister was a little girl there 
happened at'Kirdford; 'near her home, 
one of, the saddest things-ever known 
in a'village. • ■ /- 

It was in the early months of 1838. 
Six boys and a man of Kirdford saw the 
New-Year in. but never saw the spring.. 
Five of them were stable boys on a farnv 
and they slept in one of the cottages, 
still standing. They slept in one room, 
and v on : the bitter winter's: night of 
January 21, 1838, they lit a fire to ke,ep 
them warm. / An .oldman at the. gate. 
when we called remembered hearing his 
neighbours talk • of what - happened. 
There were no chimneys^' he; said, and 
the rest of the story is eloquent in the 
words the villagers put on the stone : 
these five boys went to sleep and did 
not wake, dying “ from having placed 
green wood ashes in their bedroom/’ 
Those were'the good old days when a 
Grace Darling could:die of consumption ; 
from,sleeping in a room without an open 
window ; these, stable, boys died, from 
sieeping i h a ro61ft withou t a chimney.' 

They 'were* not yet in their graves 
when a man on the'farm fell from his 
horse and was killed, and they laid these 
six. together in a common-grave. Seven 
weeks of -* sorrowful, memory... passed ..in 
this .little-place, and* one 1 of the parts'of 
tlie farm passed over a boy of 14 “and 
killed hint too/ They’ laid’him with the 
rest; these J seven, together; - closing; the' 
chapter of the saddest /seven' weeks that 
surety any farm has known. 

Their grave is , by .the gate., of the 
churchyard, and Lady Catherine .Turnout 
would pass it as they carried her to lie ' 
by her sister, who knew these seven,and 
remembered their story. • ■ * v- - v 

KINDNESS IN A CORNER 

The Post Office Turns Poet - 

We have all enjoyed the courteous 
efficiency .0 ft he.. G, PC). staff, wherever we.. 
Jive in Great Britain. But few of us can 
have had more reason for gratitude than 
a certain lovedoni youth'. . . 

\Vanting to send a greeting telegram 
to his fair lady on St Valentine’s Day, 
he went in to King wood post office and;' 
after much pencil-chewing, and mcntal. 
anguish, was unable to;.think of. a- suit¬ 
able /poem. He,confided .his trouble , to 
the pretty, girl behind ;the. counter,/who 
said, “ I will see if our Mr Burnett .can „ 
help you.” * • 

, Mr Burnett * was very busy, but, 
setting his Work'aside, he thought for 
a moment, wrote something hurriedly, 
find, handing it to the girl, said, ” I’m not 
a poet cither, but I hope this will do.” 

The .lover was delighted, and so (no 
doubt)’ was his sweetheart, when she 
opened her telegram and read : , 

My love , I think of you today , 

I hope you'll think of me; ' 

Though far away you're near in hearty 
And may it ever he . . .. 

BUOYS ON THE CROCODILE’S BACK 

People living near the railway be¬ 
tween Chepstow and Newport have the 
rare opportunity of seeing buoys riding 
on a crocodile’s back, / 

The buoys are, of course, of the float¬ 
ing variety met at sea ; and the croco¬ 
diles are big railway wagons of a special, 
type: •• • 

Over 70 buoys (10 feet high, with a 
girth of 40 feet and weighing 8 tons) 
have been made for the Navy, and as it 
is necessary for lines to be kept clear of 
traffic while the monsters go by all are 
travelling"on Sundays. The first batch 
made the journey' between Chepstow 
and Newport last Sunday; others will 
follow next Sunday and the Sunday after. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA MOVES 
WITH THE TIMES 

Turning Her Back on 
- the Thames 

‘ Queen Victoria has turned her back 
on the : Embankment that bears her 
name.' - 

For'more than 46 years her statue 
had looked down the curving reach of 
'the Thames toward the towers of 
Westminster. The old .Queen in her 
bronze robes of state had seen her living 
self pass, by when returning from the 
■ Diamond Jubilee service at St Paul’s, 
That was the last time the two,met, 
but the City’s. Queen Victoria stood 
there giving her royal assent to each. 
passing year’s Lord Mayor.; She saw 
her son Edward the Seventh pass by 
more than . once, and her. .grandson. 
George the Fifth on his.last ride at the 
tinie of his Silver Jubilee. / ' 

She welcomed Marshal Foch at the 
end of a more terrible war than had 
been waged in her reign. She saw the' 
shameful passing of Waterloo Bridge, 

.' * Now she has turned her back on all 
that fair prospect of the shining Thames 
and all the history of a hundred years 
.that has passed it by. To fulfil the 
needs of London’s.ever-increasing traffic 
she has been moved to a hew island 
- nearer tlie foot of Blackfriars Bridge. ' 
She' has been turned ’ about so that 
her sightless gaze is averted from the 
-Wreck of Waterloo. Bridge,. and the 
rusty horror of the Charing Cross 
mobster made‘more visible. • 

But the way slic faces now offers no" 
oilier compensation/ St Paul’s; is shut 
.out of view, cycn Queen;Victoria Street ■' 
'.is .round the/ corner, and ' nothing As 
offei'cd in exchange but a block of offices. 

: It is sad that this should have .be fallen 
her in the. centenary; of % the .year, when 
the old queen came to the throne ; but 
it may be that, though she no longer 
gazes on what is the. fairest; view of 
London town, she is content to move 
with the times. 


• i jfavcwcll 

T0 Lady Catherine Tumour / : v; / 

who has passed aivay at 95 

She has followed her/sister Lady Maria, 
.with whom she had lived all.her life. 
Maria died at 100, their mother at 93, a 
■brother at 82, another sister at 85, and 
now Lady Catherine at 95. 

The sisters spent their childhood at 
' Shillingleo Park in Sussex in the days 
when there was nothing for unmarried 
- young ladies to do but to take an interest 
in the estate on which they lived. They 
-knew the.names and family histories of 
every tenant and servant, of every field 
and wood, and they knew, all the birds 
and trees of the neighbourhood. They 
kept the sunshine and rainfall records 
and catalogued all the old documents. 

That was the kind of work young ladies 
did in their young days, and they lived 
on into the pressing 20th century with 
all its rush and strain. Yet they re- . 
mained Victorians with all the charm.and 
courtesy of the women of that age. Lady 
Catherine died at her London home, but 
is buried at Kirdford in Sussex. 

To Sir William Soulsby, the good •' 
genius of the Mansion House ■ ■ 1 . - 

Everybody in the City of London 
knew him. He was:private secretary 
to 55 Lord Mayors, and every Lord 
Mayor loved him. There was nothing 
about the City that. lie. did not know. 
r He was responsible foi* most of the hard 
work of raising Mansion House, funds, 
and'in his time. £12,000,000 was raised 
'for charity. For his jubilee they gave 
him a cheque for over ^10,000, but the 
best thing that everybody gave him was 
a fleet ion. He was the kindliest of men, 
and many a troubled journalist was 
thankful to him at some- time of his 
life. We remember how kind he was to 
us/long, long ago ■ 


s Newspaper 

A CABINET MINISTER 
TG HIS SECRETARY 

40 Years in Whitehall 

We wonder if there ..has ever been a more 
friendly ( little gathering in a Government 
office than one seen in Whitehall the other 
day. And did ever a .Cabinet Minister say 
goodbye to a secretary in happier words than 
these, spoken by -Mr Malcolm MacDonald, 
Dominions Minister, to Sir Edward Marsh, 
who is leaving -the Dominions Office after 
40 years in the Civil Service. 

Sir Edward .Marsh—You are a man 
who has a wide circle of friends in each 
of the many spheres in which you arc 
graciously pleased to move. There is a 
great company of artists who are 
devoted to you. 5 The most illustrious 
poets and men of letters of .the day 
hold you in high esteem. Statesmen 
drawn from all the Cabinets of the last 
30 years, who can agree on nothing else, 
unite in claiming you as their. friend. 
Then there are your cronies of the stage. 

This is a gathering of one circle of 
your friends, your colleagues in the 
Dominions Office, men who worked with 
you day in and day out, and year in 
and year out. When you leave us \ve. 
wanted you to carry.away with yon a 
visible, token of. * our comradeship, 
affection, and admiration. • 

The Best Man Goes 

. Wo would have' liked to give you 
something which is worthy of you. Our 
first intention was to put .our pennies 
together and buy you. a picture by 
Botticelli, Leonardo, Titian, or one of 
the Masters,/but we felt rather nervous 
of your superior knowledge and opinions, 
of art. You - probably would have 
pronounced the gift to be a fake; or 
you would have, said that it was a per¬ 
fectly rotten picture anyway, that 
Botticelli never could paint, or that 
Leonardo was a mere caricaturist. 
Besides, those of us whq. have had the 
honour of penetrating to your rooms- 
reported that there was not a square 
inch left on your walls on which to hang 
a picture, and that no chair was empty, 
on which to stand ope. So wc had to 
give up the idea of a picture //; 

No one in this room will quarrel 
with'me when I say that when you 
leave the most accomplished and dis- ’ 
tinguished among us goes. 

THE OPEN GATE 

Gloom Falls Over Guernsey Gaol 

Gloom lias fallen on Guernsey Gaol/ 
Its prisoners say it is not the place 
it was/ y- , 

Till a week or so ago it was like a guest¬ 
house. The prisoners walked out at 
night and came back for breakfast in the 
morning. They even went to dances. 

All this pleasant programme had been 
arranged for them by one' of their 
number, Lesbirel, who for his good 
conduct was privileged to wash up each 
night after the others had gone to their 
cells. Lesbirel, with time to spare, em¬ 
ployed it by taking impressions of the 
keys of the cells and the outer gates, and 
in malting keys to correspond in the 
gaol workshop. * . 

With this; aid, his friends took it .in 
turn to sally forth and spend a night 
outside,. But one night a passing.police 
sergeant saw that the outer gate had been 
left open. One of the pleasure seekers 
had forgotten to shut it after him. 

A roll call was made, and the missing 
man was found to be the - ingenious 
Lesbirel. When he came back at five 
o’clock the warders searched him, and 
found he had a ticket for a dance on 
St Valentine’s Day. ; 


The British Coastguard Service was 
called out last year to answer 306 SOS 
calls from vessels or aircraft reported in 
difficulties round our coasts 
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Little News Reel 

High tides and rough seas on the Fife- 
shire coast have brought down tons of 
cliff, revealing a fine seam of coal. 

Queen Mary has given a hundred 
books to Lady Tweeclsmuir for a library 
scheme in Canada’s prairie provinces. 

Portsmouth is spending'£222,500 on 
making a pleasure ground on the site of 
an old city fortification. 

A man of 74 has died in South Shields ‘ 
Workhouse who has lived in it since he 
was abandoned as a child, having cost 
the rates £2500. 

Advance copies of the Coi*onation * 
programme have been sent to Tristan da 
Cunha, so that tlie people there may be 
able to follow*the ceremony. r 

A small seal has been caught off 
Dungeness and taken alive to Folkestone. 

Westminster Hospital has just received 
two separate gifts of £1000 each, one 
from “ Aged 77 ” and one from a guest 
-at the recent Mansion House’dinner. 

An- Ipswich firm of engineers has - 
. secured a contract from the Egyptian • 
Government for £210,000. 

SAD FATE OF AN EGG *■.// 

For 14 years. Min ,and Bill; a pair of 
African vultures, have kept home 
together in their aviary at the Zoo, 

When the/ keeper, arrived the .other 
morning 1 he was surprised to see ail egg 
lying oiY the floor. It was broken. r 
The keeper guessed-that Bill had been * 
at his tricks again. Min has: laid .-many 
eggs—alLwith the same! result, that Bill * 
turns footballer, : */•'.’/ 

, Alin solemnly lays. her egg in the 
nest near the/roof of the aviary and 
looks' forward to the arrival of her ' 
offspring/'while'-Bill "ends her hopes by 
kicking the' egg on to the floor ’20 feet c 
below. -The Zop is.still waiting , to rear . 

. its;first vulture chick, . . ... 

NO MORE STALE BREAD 

‘ What the housewife calls stale bread is 
due to poor; keeping qualities in the bread. 

The Flour Millers Research Associa¬ 
tion say that bread made in the best 
■possible way from the best possible flour 
ought.to keep To to 12 days. ' w , .// 

The more common experience is that ' 
most bread/becomes.-stale, arid then 
uneatable • in; two tothree days. T h is i s 
clearly a fault to be shared between the 
miller and the baker/ Unscientific house¬ 
wives will probably say that baking 
loaves by the r 00,000,; as Ms done in 
London, does not give the loaf a chance, : 

Things Seen 

* An African rock .scorpion in Plymouth - 
gasworks,. .. / 

Sacks of waste- paper falling off a 
heavily laden lorry, iri front of trams in 
Southwark Street. 

’ Primus and almond in flower in 
Hampshire, on February 8, 

~ Things Said 

A malignant disease which has spread 
widely through the country. - * - 

Lord Chief Jus tick on commercial bribery 
There is something to be said for the 
legal system in Scotland/where ho man 
is tried except by a trained lawyer. 

x "* /' Lord Chief Justice 

Only through an effective League 1 
can the world secure anything more than 
a short-lived peace. ’ Sir Arthur Salter 

No physical training, campaign can 
produce an A 1 people from C3 children. 
President of London Teachers ’Association . 
We are now producing in this country 
30 per cent of the annual consumption . 
of, sugar. . , Sir Thomas Inskip 

Experience goes to show that the more 
democratic, a country the longer the 
Honours Lists. ' Mr Baldwin 
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Scenes That Remind Us That Spring Is on the Way 



Mimosa Tlmo on the Riviera—A picturesque scene at Croix des Garde, where vast quantities of mimosa are grown for Covent Garden 
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BEAUTY BEYOND UNCLE'S FISHPOT A NEW BATTLE 


PRICE 


OUR MOST PRECIOUS 
NATIONAL ASSET 

England’s Disappearing 
Heritage 

THE 10,000 VILLAGES 

Our principal national asset is the 
.beauty of England. 

This was' .said in the House of 
Commons when the architect member 
for Maidstone, Mr Alfred Bossom, was 
pleading with the Government to take 
steps to preserve it, and there was no 
one to disagree. There, is a beauty of 
the town and a beauty of the country. 
Both, are dear, to those who live in sight 
of . them, even when familiarity has 
.dimmed the knowledge of how beautiful 
they are. 

The Story of England 

There is the beauty of the countryside, * 
a work of art as well as of nature. 
Flowering hedgerows, fields, villages arc 
all part of the story of England. The 
centuries have made them what -they 
are. Once on a time every builder was 
an architect who made lovely houses 
and cottages in and about the village, 
planning them so that they fell into 
harmony with the place where they 
seemed to gx*ow. Here were the red 
roofs of Devon or Kent or Warwick or 
Sussex, and there the stone of the 
Cotswold house melting into the hills. 

An American recently bought an old 
14th-century Cotswold cottage and 
transplanted it, stone by stone, across 
the Atlantic. But it could never look 
■ the same anywhere else, for its atmo¬ 
sphere, and surroundings were as irre¬ 
movable as those of Captain Cook's 
cottage so foolishly shipped to Australia. 

Treasure-Houses of the People 

Local councils prize these things less 
than the strangers in our gates. Hardly 
a week goes by without our hearing of a 
new road that is to ruin an old village, 
a valley, or a stretch of woodland. Here 
a pack-horse bridge goes, and there a 
village green. Every such theft steals 
something of a loveliness that can never 
be replaced. 

The villages are the treasure-houses, 
sometimes humble, often proud; of the* 
people. Hardly one of our ten thousand 
is without some work of art or some 
memory which is a footnote to the island 
story (as Arthur Mee’s New Domesday 
Book of them tells us) ;* but in them¬ 
selves they are history and art and 
beauty joined. If ever they are suffered 
to become rows of council houses, with 
cemented roads running through them, 
England will have lost something that 
can never be regained. It will have lost 
part of its soul. Green belts and town- 
planning will be a poor substitute. 

Nobody’s Business 

What should be done is to hold fast to 
what we have ; and the reason why we 
do not is that what is everybody’s 
pleasure is nobody's business. „ There 
are good men (and* women too) who do 
what they can to keep us bits of our 
sacred possessions. There is the National. 
Trust, which has kept for us many bits 
of Old England while there was yet 
time. There is Ferguson’s Gang in 
Cornwall, who conceal under that title 
the names of those who are keeping 
Land’s End from being ruined. There 
are others; but what avail are they, 
against the plots of the builders who/ 
with the connivance of rural. councils, 
have disfigured cliff and cove by ribbons 
of bungalows and villas ? Only the 
strong , hand of Government authority 
can stay this filching of the Englishman’s 
birthright; and if the Government 
would take courage in its hands there 
would be no lack of the people’s support. 

What is done in the country is often 
remote from the public eye, and its full 
effect is only perceived when it is * too 


A Catch For the Blind 

Mr H. J. Uncle of Bermondsey has 
just The name for a pawnbroker, but 
the pawnbroker's name lias been raised 
high in the land by his efforts to help the 
Sunshine Homes for the Blind. 

On the counter of his shop is a bowl 
which Bermondsey folk call Uncle’s 
Fishpot. He marks up by its side any 
contributions received ill a notation of 
liis own. 

Coppers are .Tiddlers, sixpences are 
Sprats; a half-crown is a Herring, ten- 
shilling notes are Mackerel, and a 
rare pound note is a Cod. When Uncle 
began five years ago £6 was the season's 
catch.. It has mounted every year 
since till last year it reached the sum 
of £87 16s 7d, the biggest yet, though 
Uncle has hopes of reaching the century 
in the Coronation year. . 

Once wc heard a clergyman tell of a 
description of Bermondsey offered 'him 
by his churchwarden when first he 
went to the parish. ' " Bermondsey,” 
said the churchwarden, "is a merry 
low-cality.” It is also, a very generous 
one, as the National Institute for the 
Blind bears witness, and one where 
the poor help the poOr.. 

THE DOG'S CHAIN 

Roll tape measures, which draw in the 
measuring tape automatically, are well 
known. 

. A dog chain has now been made on the 
same principle, and will be shown by a 
Solingcn Hardware Factory as the very 
latest at the Leipzig Spring Fair. The 
threc-feet long chain is fastened in a 
nickel-plated case which also contains a 
spring which ' automatically draws in 
the chain after use. A locking device 
enables the chain to be used in any 
length desired. 

Continued from the previous column 
late to stop it.' But there is a beauty of 
the town which is being destroyed before 
our eyes, and the destruction can be 
effected in spite of every protest from 
the beauty lover. 

London lias lost Waterloo Bridge and 
Adelplii Terrace; and Berkeley Square 
is following them. If every week we 
hear of something vanishing from the 
countryside, every month we learn of 
something gracious and of good report 
pulled down in the town. Part of Bath’s 
serene charm was saved only by a 
miracle. We may call'it a miracle when 
the citizens rose up to defeat their own 
Town Council’s fell designs. 

When all is said and done, it comes, 
as a Labour member. Colonel Fletcher, 
said, that the cause of beauty has no 
votes with which to stir the Government. 
In London the engineer has been turned 
loose to do his splendid worst. The face 
of the country is being remodelled by 
uneducated and illiterate men without 
a spark of taste or feeling. • The sad 
thing-is that, though such beauty is 
beyond price, there is no money in it. 

Government Neglect 

It is otherwise with another kind of 
preservation of which Colonel Fletcher 
spoke. There never was an age, he said, 
in other words, when more was being 
done to preserve what women believe to 
be their beauty. In restaurants, trains, 
omnibuses, and every public ' place 
women may be seen hard at work on 
the preservation of features of charm. 

Meanwhile it appears that our 
Government cares little for these things. 
No British Government has ever cared 
much for saving the countryside, ■ But 
it has promised that if the peoplo and 
societies who do care for preserving 
what is lovely and of good report in our 
ansient ■ buildings and. monuments will 
continue with their efforts, they will 
appoint a Departmental. inquiry with 
an advisory committee to assist it. 

All the. more necessary is it for those 
of us who do care deeply to carry on, 
doing ourselves what the Government 
should do in our name. . 


OF BARNET 

Keeping Factories From 
London 

At Barnet another battle has been 
won and lost. 

Edward the Fourth defeated here 
Warwick the Kingmaker in the fog. 
Barnet Urban Council has defeated the 
factory maker in the open. 

The factory builder bought a plot 
of land adjoining the Barnet by-pass 
road, with the intention of raising here 
a kind of factory garden city. 

Barnet objected because it already 
wanted this space, which comes within 
its own residential area 'and is necessary 
as a part of the council’s town-planning 
scheme. Factories planted here would 
destroy the residential character of the 
place, and would also, jbecause so near 
the by-pass' road, overload its traffic. 
A factory area here and farewell to the 
Green Belt hopes. 

The council took its protest to the 
Minister of Health, and the Ministry 
has upheld its objections; the factories 
must seek a home elsewhere. 

We welcome the refusal as the first 
time , that the Ministry has stepped in 
on the side .of a: council’s efforts to 
preserve the appearance of a neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

GOLD MEDAL FOR 
BRAVERY 

One Good Deed Deserves 
Another 

Noel Augustus Kinch was a deck¬ 
hand on, the trawler Northern Pride. 

He is now the pride of the trawler, 
for he can wear on his fisherman's jersey 
.the Royal Humane Society’s gold medal 
for the most gallant deed of the year. 

Last August, when the stream trawler 
was off Iceland, the travelling wire on 
board jumped out of its sheave and 
knocked the boatswain overboard. Wait¬ 
ing only a moment while lie kicked off 
his heavy sea boots, Kinch . jumped 
overboard just as he was and swam 
500 yards to the half-stunned man. The 
trawler had drifted away, and Kinch had 
to support the boatswain for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour till it could 
be manoeuvred back to the two men. 

This won for him the silver medal 
as soon as the brave deed was reported. 
The gold medal followed, when no 
braver deed came on . the Society’s 
records for the year. But at the 
annual meeting, when the awards were 
read, the curious fact was revealed 
that another silver medal had been 
awarded to a man who had rescued, at 
sea a hero who had won the gold medal 
in a former year. • 


THE REVOLUTION BEFORE DINNER 

The Home Secretary in „tlie House of 
Commons said not long ago that a young 
German political refugee would not be deported 
.for not having his papers in order because the 
Society of Friends were taking the matter up. 

Later it was arranged for this young German 
to go to Ecuador, where he is now settled. We 
give an extract from his*first letter. 

When the train, after a two-days 
journey, at last arrived at Quito station 
no passenger was allowed to leave. There 
was just one of the usual revolutions 
going on, and wc could hear the rattling 
of the machine-guns in the streets of the 
capital. No one could say what it was 
about and why they were shooting each 
other. Only one thing was certain, the 
people assured me, that vvhen the 
soldiers heard the bells of the barracks 
for dinner they would stop firing and the 
revolution would be over. So it was ; 
it happened just as they told me. 

Order Next Week’s C N Now 


CLARION CALL 
TO EUROPE 

Manchester Leads 
the Way 

Manchester lias made a great call to Europe. 

In its famous Free Trade Hall on Sunday 
the Lord Mayor presided over a meeting of 
citizens in support of the Manchester Mani¬ 
festo, Mr Wickham Steed being the chief 
speaker in the absence of Sir Norman Angel 1 
through illness. 

We give the Manifesto and strongly com¬ 
mend it to all our European readers. 

. To the Peoples of Europe : 

Europe draws near the brink of ruin. 
In friendship and goodwill we call her 
peoples to save themselves and her. 

Civil strife, envenomed from without, 
still rages in Spain. Throughout Europe 
weapons of war are being forged apace, 

. industry and handicraft turned from 
constructive to destructive purpose. 
Europe thus squanders her heritage, 
damning herself to self-made penury. 

An Example From America 

Other peoples see her peril. From 
the New .World come. warnings—and 
an example. .’Respectful of present 
boundaries, and abjuring war, the 
nations of the two Americas have 
pledged themselves to take counsel 
together in time of need. The President 
of the USA has bidden them all ponder 
how they can " help the Old World to 
avert the catastrophe which, impends.” 

Shall disaster indeed befall us ? Shall 
Europe, mother of American nations, 
lag behind her children ? The peoples 
of Europe yearn for peace even while 
they drift toward war. They lack 
leadership in united purpose. In 
union for freedom, peace, and justice 
they could open an era bright with hope 
and fruitful in achievement. - 

Scientific triumphs over natural 
obstacles, the progressive conquest' of 
distance, space, and time, have brought 
European peoples closer together than 
ever before. With their new nearness 
has come new power to hurt and destroy 
each, other. Fearing for their safety 
within their borders the nations of 
Europe mount guard against attack. 
Frontiers are bristling barriers between 
them. Yet by no change of frontier 
can Europe be made more spacious, the 
hungry be fed, the poor enriched, and 
welfare fostered. 

Creating a Nobler Civilisation 

Over all her frontiers, good or bad, a 
Europe set free from fear could build 
, bridges of .understanding and helpful¬ 
ness. Every proved wrong could be 
righted, every just claim be met in an 
equal comradeship of peaceful peoples. 
Science, industry, machines could en¬ 
sure the livelihood of all workers, 
abolish poverty by fairer * distribution 
of wealth, and create a nobler civilisation. 

Let us, peoples of Europe,, cease to 
labour for our own undoing. Heeding 
the example of the Americans, let us 
take counsel together. Let us firmly 
stand for peace and for freedom. Let 
us make it known that we stand ready 
to defend them, strong in union and 
unafraid, conceding naught to threats of 
war, pledging all to works of peace. 
So wc may save ourselves and help 
to save the world. 

We call the peoples to join hands 
above divisions of race or class or creed. 
With. its whole strength the British 
people is ready to foster peace in 
fellowship with all. Who will answer 
its appeal ? 

1 2 3 

12,744 passengers were carried by air 
to the Isle of Man last year. 

18 , 589,590 was ■ the shipping tonnage 
for Southampton Docks in 193$. 

19 , 000,000 tons of steel were produced 
by'Germany last year. 

£ 5 , 259,000 was the cost of LCC 
hospitals last year. 

£ 1006 , 873,679 was invested in National 
Savings Certificates at the end of last year. 
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WHEN THE AMERICAN 
MAKES A WILL 

How Careful He Must Be 

With great difficulty we realise that 
in the United States the existence of 
48 States means in many matters the 
existence of 48 kinds of law* 

If, for example, the American makes 
a will he lias to be very careful to 
inquire into the law of his State. In 
some States the law calls for two wit¬ 
nesses, in others three,', while there are 
19 States in which you can just write 
out your wishes and leave it at that, 
no witness being needed. J 

If you change your State and desire 
‘to change your will it is very easy 
to make a mistake. 

If an American dies without making a 
will at all very different things happen 
in different States. 

No. doubt some day law all over 
America will be made the same; it 
•may take long, for the States .■ have 
their individual prides and jealousies. 


Without Bolt 
or Bar 

A Home Worth Notice 

An excellent conception of treating 
young offenders is reported from Bath. 

We have often dwelt upon the need 
to avoid branding youthful delinquents 
who, in the : great majority of cases, 
are more sinned against than sinning. 
Society is responsible for making the 
best of all its young people. 

The Somerset Police Court Mission 
Home is a home indeed. It knows 
nothing of bolts or bars, locks or uni¬ 
forms. The boys assigned to it are 
trained to become good citizens, and 
badly they need it. Some of them can¬ 
not read or write, despite the passing 
of an Education Act in : 1870! Many 
arc underfed. The home gives them a 
chance to recover in an atmosphere 
not of detention but of a family life 
hitherto unknown to them. They thrive 
in freedom, .and they do not want to 
run away. 

The Home Office, it seems, has heard 
of the methods of this institution and 
recommends their adoption elsewhere. 


Wonderful Silk wireless operators 


NEW USE FOR GLASS- 

An Austrian inventor claims to have 
found a new use for glass. 

By heating it lip to 1400 degrees,and 
cooling it in a bath of oil at 300 degrees 
he is able; he says, to produce glass seven 
times more elastic than steel. With this* 
he declares, razor blades can be manu¬ 
factured at two shillings a thousand, 
over a month's supply for a penny, 
using a new blade every day. 

■ It remains to be seen if the new blade 
.is likely to displace the old. 


Triumph of the Artificial Spider 

The great modern ‘ trade founded on 
the disco very n that an artificial spin¬ 
neret copied from the spider could turn 
cellulose, into beautiful silk continues 
to grow under our eyes. 

We hasten to add we are not suggest¬ 
ing that the artificial spinneret is as 
•marvellous .as that of the spider, with 
its clusters of spinning-glands. When the; 
best works of man are compared with 
those of Nature how clumsy they appear! 

Last year, however, new records were 
made in producing artificial silk, often 
called rayon. The world output of yarn 
rose to 1023 million lb; as recently 
as 1934 the figure was 783 millions. The 
chief producers are, in order ; Japan, 
America, Britain, Germany, and Italy. 
■The leader in the new trade is Japan, 
with an output nearly three times .as 
great as ours. 

At the same time we note with 
pleasure the progress of Lady Hart 
Dyke's silkworms, which have been busy 
making the Queen's Coronation robe. 


A CATASTROPHE 

A lady in America said goodbye to 
her sister at Elm Point in Long Island 
.and went off to Cape Cod, 

When she arrived, four days after, 
she opened her trunk, and was astonished 
to find her sister's cat curled up among 
her belongings, - 


POOR COCK ROBIN 

' We do not know if 

All the birds of the air 
Fell arsighing and a-sobbing 
when Cock Robin die! not appear on the 
Menai Suspension Bridge a day or two 
ago, but we know John Averill, the well- 
known tollkeeper, missed him. 

For 15 years John lias had a robin to 
keep him company, and now liis little 
feathered friend has disappeared. He 
may come back, but John does not 
expect him. 

Winter after winter John's robin, 
whom he called Bob, tapped at the 
window every morning, and then went 
indoors for breakfast. He had a bald 
head, but he was a very merry little chap, 
and a great favourite with the boys and 
girls round Menai. It is feared the 
cold weather has been too much for 
him and that his day is done. 


DOWN CAME THE RAIN 

Is the world cQming to an end ? 

This .was the cry of some of the 
native children of the Central Australian 
Mission. They were on holiday at 
Adelaide when they saw rain for the 
first time. It astonished them so much 
that they were afraid the sky was falling. 

Australia has been having a wet time. 
Unprecedented rainfall has been regis¬ 
tered, and there are floods in the south. 
In some districts 20 inches of rain have 
fallen in less than a month, and there 
are regions where more than two-years 
rainfall has come down in a fortnight. 


THE CBC 


Canada looks forward to the day when 
it will speak to the Empire. Already 
the C B C is planning to build a new 
transmitter capable of broadcasting to 
British land the world over. 


WANTED 

Busy Electrical Trades 

Although the British owners of wire¬ 
less apparatus now number eight 
millions there is a serious shortage of 
wireless operators for the Post Office. 

The GPO has made appeal to the 
Union of Post Office Workers for a 
conference on training young postal 
workers to maintain a supply of recruits. 

Every boy, of course, should make ' 
himself familiar with the elements of 
electrical science, for the range of 
electrical instruments is ever widening, 
and the arts connected with it will un¬ 
doubtedly call for a much greater army 
of trained engineers and operators in 
the all-electric future. 

Another sign of electrical progress is 
in the use of the telephone ; with lower 
rates and-better facilities the nyniber of 
telephones in London rose last year 
to 1,022,000, a rise of 9 per cent on 1935. 
There were 1007 million calls in the year. 
The number of exchanges rose by 19, 
and another 53 are being constructed 
or are planned. 

So it is with other electrical trades, 
from 'heavy engineering to domestic 
appliances. 

NOISE IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 

.We hear much about noise in these 
days, and are apt to think that a century 
or more ago England was a land of 
quiet streams and dreaming meadows. 

Certainly it was a quieter England 
before the invention of cars and buses, 
but it seems as if the noise problem may 
be traced, at any rate, as far back as 
Shakespeare’s day, for in Ben Jonson's 
famous comedy The Silent Woman 
there is a gentleman who loves no noise. 

It is amusing to read that this queer 
person who loved silence was driven to 
wearing a huge turban of nightcaps on 
his head and buckled over his ears 
whenever lie went into the street, and 
that he was compelled to live in an 
alley so narrow that neither coaches nor 
carts could enter. 



BLOCKADED BY ICE 
Icefloes have caused a blockade of 1 ! 
the coast of Newfoundland, an un- 
usual state of affairs for February. 
At St John's no shipping could enter 
or leave the port. 



'man'v SEA-EAGLE 
A huge bird has attacked a man/3 
gathering firewood in a forest on the^ 1 
Banks of the Oder in Germany. The 
man defended himself with a bicycle 
pump and eventually killed the bird, 
which proved to be a sea-eagle. 


SCARING THE WOLVES 
OCEAN In the tundra of Siberia the wolf 
preys on the reindeer. A wooden 
clapper is often hung round the 
neck of the leader of a reindeer team, 
and the noise this makes will keep 
wolves away. 


HUNTING THE 
WALRUS 

r Even »n winter some 
Ig narrow channels off 
the Greenland ; coast 
„arc kept open by 
# swiftly-running tides, 
giving the Eskimos a 
gj, chance to hunt the 
^ walrus and seal. 


ATLANTIC 

j.j. 

OCEAN 


ANCIENT TOMB 
'A British archaeo 
logist, Mr Walter 
Emery, has discovered 
the mummy of an 
Egyptian noble of5000 
years ago while exca¬ 
vating at Sakkara. 
The tomb bore evi¬ 
dence of having been 
raided by robbers. 


'AMERICA 

THE AIR POST 
The German plane service across 
the South Atlantic has now been in 
operation for three years, 215 flights 
having been made. About 50,000 
letters are now carried each week, 
the trip from Germany to Santiago 
de Chito taking four days. 



THE BUSY RAND 
Gold-mining developments are pro¬ 
ceed ingso rapidly in South Africa that 
a shortage of labour is threatened. 
Rand mines now employ 30,000 
Europeans and 300,000 natives, but 
a third as many again are likely to 
be required in the next year or so. 


RAIN IN AUSTRALIA 

Many parts of Australia have had ZEALAND 
unusually heavy rainfall lately, some 
regions having had more than a nor¬ 
mal two-years supply in a fortnight. 

See news columns. 
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Science Gives Us the 
Power 

("Af all the p;i.fts of God to man 
the wish for truth is the 
most precious. Science is the 
search for it. 

Only those who do not know 
what science is are so foolish’as 
to condemn it for the evil use 
made of some of its discoveries. 
Sir Richard Gregory spoke the 
truer word when he said the other 
day that science offers mankind 
the means of making a new 
heaven and a new earth; but 
that happiness depends on the 
use people make of the riches 
science'pours into their laps. 

The Editor of the C N remem¬ 
bers a talk he had with Wilbur 
Wright, who said that what he 
hoped most of his aeroplane was 
that in the future it would bring 
people closer together, and so 
help the world along. It is no 
fault of science that it has made 
the aeroplane one of the deadliest 
threats to the peace of the world, 
filling the hearts of men with fear. 

There is no end to what the 
chemists have done for us. They 
have distilled colours like those 
of the rainbow and scents like 
' those of the flowers from coal tar. 
They have discovered medicines 
to ease pain and hold disease in 
check. They have given us lighter 
metals and tougher, harder steels. 
It is the blindness and cruelty in 
man which has employed the 
chemist’s skill to make poison-gas. 

It is not science but man who 
is the destroying angeh. . If the 
will to hurt is there, science can 
only, stand aside and deplore the 
use that is made of the children 
of its heart and brain ; though we 
believe a day will come when 
science will arise in its might and 
put a stop to the misuse of its 
inventions. 

When we look back on what 
science has done in the span of a 
lifetime we see in it the most 
generous of friends, the most 
powerful of helpers. It has saved 
the lives of millions of children. It 
has lengthened the lives of the 
old. It has sought and found 
the causes and the cures of our 
diseases. 

It has given us the wireless, so 
that half the world can hear the 
other half speak by night or day ; 
it has added oil to coal for the 
world’s fuel ; it has brought 
millions of acres of unproductive 
lands into cultivation; it has 
watered sandy wastes ; it has 
made homes in the frozen North 
and pathways through the desert. 

These are the gifts of its 
benevolence. But the root, of all 
its welldoing.is the never-ending 
; search for* the truth of things. 

■ In truth is no evil. That is- the 
•truth the world-must learn.' 



| The Editor’s Table 

1 


j John Carpenter House, London 

[ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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A Note of Gratitudp 

The casualties • in our rapidly 
expanding Air Force continue 
to increase. 

In the first 37 days of 1937 14 
RAF men were killed. It is little of 
epitaph that these fine fellows are 
awarded ; a line or two in the papers, 
and we go on as before, ever pressing 
the* Government to build more aero¬ 
planes, and yet more. While defence 
remains necessary, let us not forget 
our debt of gratitude to the RAF. 

. .© * 
Why Plays Fail 

The comparative failure of a fine 
Barrie play which has just been 
taken off the stage appears to us to 
need no further explanation than 
the fact that if we went to a ticket- 
office for a seat we found that a stall 
cost 16s and a place in the drc^j-circle 
13s 6d. 

A very unfortunate explanation it 
is. The nation is proud of any good 
play, and should not be prevented by 
high prices from enjoying it. We 
venture to say that there is no other 
country in Europe where such charges 
would have stood between the public 
and its desire to see a play. 

© . 

True Story 

gun fingered the two cloths. 

" This is much dearer, but it docs 
feel thicker/’ she said.' 

" Ah, there , madam/ 7 said the 
salesman, “ you have a genuine 
imitation Harris tweed/ 7 
© 

A 25 Per Cent Parliament? 

T^e First Lord of the Admiralty 
has been calling attention, as we 
have done before, to the apathy of . the 
voter at elections. The latest example 
is indeed remarkable. 

In the North St Pancras election 
this month the voting was as follows : 
The winner . . 11,744 
The loser . , 11,476 . 

Total votes . . 23,220 

Incredible as it may seem, the' 

. number of registered electors, adult 
men and women, entitled to vote at 
this election was roundly 48,000, so 
that the result was : 

Winner plus loser obtained 23,220 
votes 

Electors who did not vote, 24,780. . 

The new M P for North St Pancras 
represents less than 25 per cent of the 
electorate! 

Is it possible that one of these days 
we may have a 25 per cent Parliament ? 
© 

The Men Who Did It 

When I look at History I see it as 
Man’s attempt to solve the practical 
problem of living. The men who did 
most to solve it were not those who 
thought about it or talked about it or 
impressed their contemporaries, but 
those who -silently and efficiently, got 
on with their work. .!. B. s. Haldane 


Only the Flowers Are Left 

This note comes to us from a lady in the 
country. 

A s we were walking along a road 
hear a village we noticed a plot 
of ground on which a house had stood. 
There was an orchard, and the grass 
was filled with daffodils and scillas. 

We were told that the man who lived 
there used to be the bad man of the 
village,, morose and unneighbourly, 
and too fond of drink, but his one 
love was for his garden. 

Then he died and his house fell into 
decay, and by degrees the very 
.stones were taken away to build cattle 
sheds, until only the flowers were left. 

Now the village was even forgetting 
the bad things about him, and all it 
remembered was his love^ of beautiful 
things. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

|_|ouseiiolderS are asked not 
to build unsightly struc¬ 
tures in their gardens. With 
some who live in modern 
houses it is too late. 

S 

People often put up their cars for the 
winter. Some put them up for sale. 
□ 

Labour leaders are disturbed by the 
Left Wing action. All in a flutter. 

0 

The Thames is rising. In protest against 
the wet weather ? 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If Cup ties are 
fashionable 



Railway drivers have had a meeting 
to discuss wages. Willing to, drive 
a bargain. 

□ ./'... 

1 Scientists declare that the human head 
is becoming larger. Let us hope 
there is something in it. 

□ 

gOME people find it difficult to 
meet their bills. And even 
more difficult to meet the 
people to whom they owe them. 

© 

The. Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
r piiURE have been only three fines for 
overloading ships in this country 
in three years. . 

The Pilgrim Trust has given ^500 a 
year for three years for talking 
books for the blind; 

Toiinnie Peter, faithful black servant 
^ for 70 years in one; family, has ended 
his labours. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We read something-worth repeating 
the other day—that if two great nations 
■were brave enough to trust each other 
through and through it would be a proper 
lesson to the rest. 


Old Belief 

By Our Country Girl 

In green arid quiet places 

Where country people dwell 
They have one foolish fancy 
That ever pleased me well. 

When birds in flocks and armies 
Go winging in the blue, 

Then that's the time for wishing, 
For such a wish comes true. 

The coloured flash of finches . 
Where ripened thistles grow, 
Black rooks against the. sunset, 
And peewits'flashing snow, 

And ranks of soldier starlings 
Whose drill ground is the sky, 
Who wheel and march like guards¬ 
men— 

I see them all go by. 

Then that's the time for wishing, 
And Peace! I make my prayer, 
Ask Peace for us in Heaven 
You lucky birds of air ; 

For freedom grows in peace-time , 
And men instead of words 
Shall have both bread and glad¬ 
ness ; 

Yea f men shall live like birds. 

© 

Cold Nights 

By The Pilgrim 

POURING the recent cold spell we 
met a friend of ours who said 
he had been starved all-through* the 
night, saying it in the whimsical way 
which made us suspect a joke. But for 
once he was serious. 

"Well,'if. you were so cold you 
should have put another blanket on 
the bed/ 7 we told him. 

, " I know/ 7 he agreed; " but you see, 
when I went to bed I took two 
blankets off/ 7 

“ Then no wonder you were cold/ 7 
was all we could say. 

“ It was dreadful/ 7 he said, shiver¬ 
ing at the v&y thought. " Every few 
minutes I kept waking up with the 
cold. I tried to snuggle down in a 
warm spot, but after dozing off for a 
few minutes the cold sneaked in and I 
woke up again. I felt wretched when 
I got up this morning/ 7 

" Wasn't it rather foolish ? ” we 
asked* 

Smilingly he said, “ Yes, perhaps it 
was. I did it for the sake of a queer 
thought that came to me when I saw 
the snow. I thought perhaps one 
cold night might help me to under¬ 
stand what cold weather means for 
people who haven’t enough blankets, 
and perhaps haven’t even a bed. I 
shall be more sympathetic now/ 7 
©. •. 

God and My Neighbour 
Lord, help me to learn the hard 
lesson in which Thou dost bid me love 
my neighbour. 

Give me spaciousness of spirit, 
abounding patience, and an enduring 
love. Bless my neighbour, Lord, and 
show me how Thy blessing may reach 
him through me. Amen 

© 

Ah, Well 

Ah, well, there is just this world and 
then the next, and then all our troubles 
will be over. \ 

An old lady-in Lord Oxford’s Memoirs 
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BETTER ROADS FOR 
BAD DRIVERS 

Get Rid of Them 

THE ONLY WAY TO SAVE LIVES 

Mr Hore-Belisha has turned his 
watchful eye from the safety of the 
roads today to their safetyin the future. 

He has done all that mortal can to 
save the lives and limbs of those who 
use them properly from the recklessness, 
or worse, of those who misuse them. 
But beacons, crossings, and speed limits 
have not brought down the deaths on 
the roads below 7000 a year, or the 
injuries below a quarter of a million, 

A Code For Road Builders 

So Mr Hore-Belisha, foreseeing that, 
with an increase of nearly a million a 
year in the numbers of motor vehicles, 
this frightful roacl bill must grow bigger 
if things are left as they are, has laid 
down a code for road builders. They 
are to make wider, more scientifically 
planned and "constructed,, roads, and to 
furnish them with new safety crossings, 
refuges, and paths for those not in 
the cars. 

All this is necessary, but it is not 
sufficient. In Mr Hore-Belisha's memo¬ 
randum lie says he knows that the safety 
of the roads must largely depend on 
the care and consideration with which 
all classes of road users conduct them¬ 
selves. That is true of walkers, but if a 
walker does not exercise care and con¬ 
sideration he pays for it on the spot. 
But what about the car driver who does 
not exercise care and consideration ? 
Who pays then ? 

100,000 Dangerous Drivers 

It is good to make fine roads, and we 
want them. But bad drivers are worse 
than ever on good roads.. The better 
the roads the more vital it ig to get rid 
of the bad driver. There are at least 
X 00,000 incapable, reckless, blundering 
drivers, and we are making for this kind 
of wrecker a billiard table to ride on as 
he likes, killing whom he likes. Get rid 
of the bad driver first. It could be done 
in three months. 

Then, when the roads are kept clear 
of the drivers who cannot learn, and 
would not if they could, we can turn our 
attention to the next cause of accident, 
the shortcomings of the roads. They 
must be made better, both for those who 
are. driven on them and for those who 
are being driven off them. 

We must make no mistake. When 
some of us were young the road was 
shared with equal rights by those who 
walked on it and those who rode or 
drove. On the main roads of the future 
the vehicle will have the right of way 
and the arterial road will become the 
successor of the railroad. 

Like the railroad, it will have to be 
fenced, tliough in a different way, and 
the walker who puts foot on it will have 
to cross it when.and where he is bidden. 

Subways and Bridges 

Some of Mr Hore-Belisha's sugges¬ 
tions . to the highway authorities who 
are to make and keep the roads of the 
future forecast'the state of things to 
come. . 

At roundabouts where the traffic is 
continuous, or at places where there are 
a number of cross-roads, subways or 
bridges for the pedestrian should be 
built. It seems likely that just as on 
railways the level-crossing has been 
•found to be a danger, bridges will have 
to be offered to the pedestrian 011 the 
arterial road. ‘ 

Mr Hore-Belisha thinks , also that the 
time is coming when if two roads cross 
one will have to go under or above 
the other. 

There must be more refuges and better 
lighting. There will have to be cycle 
paths; and for the pedestrian (threatened, 
like the horse, with exclusion from the 
roads) footpaths will be provided. In 
order to restrict his habit of stepping 


The Children 

THE OLD HUNDRED 

War Horses in Slavery 

A hundred old horses that did their 
bit in the war have at last come home 
to die. ' - ' 

They have been. brought back from 
France and Flanders, bought from their 
owners who got them cheap when 
nobody in England had any further use 
for them. Our Dumb Friends League 
has bought them, at a cost of long search 
and trouble, as well.as expense. Their 
foreign owners could not well put a high 
price on them, for these poor creatures 
were on their last legs.- 
_ Over a doorway in the Chelsea Pen¬ 
sioners Hospital is an inscription saying 
that this place is a home for soldiers 
“ broke in our wars.” These horses 
were not broke in our wars, though they : 
were not improved thereby, but have.' 
been broken since by lives of toil and 
hardship in* foreign fields that were 
never England. 

A Pet of the Family 

Not all have been ill-treated. One 
gunner. horse, bought at an army sale 
ill Brussels in 1919, has worked so well 
the Jast 18 years for its owner that the 
horse was declared to be a pet in the 
family. But there were some miserable 
exceptions'among the relics found, and 
the readers of the C N would be shocked 
if we were to describe these relics. The 
condition of a number may be summed 
up by saying that after being bought 
they had to be shot. 

Yet a hundred have been saved after 
a sentence of transportation followed by 
18 years hard labour had been passed 
on them. . They have been brought back 
to English fields and stables to pass their 
few remaining years in peace. Many of 
them have their wound stripes, as well 
as 'stripes inflicted by men " without ‘ 
hearts. They ought never to have been 
allowed to go ; but the fault was that 
of a British Government department 
which sold this silent army*‘After four 
years of hard and faithful service. 

Regulations Need Tightening 

These veterans recovered from Flan¬ 
ders are less than a tithe of those sold, 
in Egypt as well as in Europe, when a 
bargain was going, and it was thought 
too expensive to bring it home. 

The scandal of the sale of worn-out 
horses has been lessened by the outcry 
when the horrors of the traffic were dis¬ 
closed. The inspectors at British ports 
are trustworthy and able men who do 
what they can and all they are allowed 
to do. But the regulations need tighten¬ 
ing up. No horse above a certain age 
or below a certain price should be sold 
into slavery. It is an iniquity that the 
Army should sell its servants in this way. 

The DiTmb Friends League know of 
many more war horses that should be 
brought home. will buy one. 


THEIR FIRST PLAY 

The patients in the Manchester 
Corporation Sanatorium at Abergele 
have given their first play, and it has 
been a great success. 

Written by two of the patients, it was 
produced by patients, and patients 
made the costumes and the scenery 
and arranged the lighting effects. 
Again it has been shown that it is 
wonderful what we can do when we try. 

Continued from the previous column 
off the footpath in front of fast-moving 
vehicles, shrubs might be planted be¬ 
tween his footpath and the road. 

All this, like the improvement in 
width, curves, and layout of the roads, 
is to the advantage of the driver. But 
while the good driver will' be glad of 
them, tlie bad driver will continue to 
abuse these advantages, and, if he. does 
not kill as many children, will injure even 
more of his fellow drivers, good or bad. 

What our Minister of Transport should 
do before his new roads come is to test 
every driver ivho has not been tested and 
weed, out the bad ones» 


.f Newspaper 

REMEMBER 

LANCASHIRE 

The Need For New 
Markets 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

Time was when it was said : “ What 
Lancashire thinks today the nation 
will think tomorrow 1 ” 

That was in days when cotton was the 
greatest British staple industry; when 
the yarns and' cloths of the" County 
Palatine outsold all others throughout 
the world. Now, when Japan is the chief 
exporter, when old markets are lost 
and-new ones difficult to find, Lanca¬ 
shire is the home of much poverty. 

It has over 200,060 people, men, 
women, and children, in receipt of public 
relief, and 450,000 persons drawing 
either unemployment benefit or assist¬ 
ance. Many but not all of these 
nominally belong to the cotton trade; 
all are affected by its distress. 

What the Weaver Earns 

The Member for Nelson and Colne has 
pointed out that in many cotton-weaving 
centres an average earning of a weaver 
for a full 48rhour week is ~£i 12s 6d. 

These sad facts remain, although 
770,000 workers in Lancashire have 
gone back to work since 1931. 

In Parliament all parties deplore the 
position. We suggest a Lancashire 
Commission, armed with ample funds, 
to promote new industries and in the 
meantime to succour all who need it on 
a scale worthy of our nation. 

In Arthur Mee's Booh of Lancashire 
this is what he says of this county : . , . 

It may not be of beauty that we think 
when Lancashire comes to mind ; we 
may think rather of crowded towns and 
mean streets and people huddled up 
with smoke-clouds over them. We may 
think it was Lancashire that put those 
‘passionate linos of William Blake into 
his national anthem; 

And was Jerusalem builded here 

Among.these dark satanic mills ? 

' And yet we may think that Blake 
need not have gone so far away to dream 
of that fulfilment of all our striving and 
toiling, , / 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land , 

for paradise is not so far from Lanca¬ 
shire as many people think. If it has 
these mills and factories it has its green 
. pastures and still waters. 

Can it be quite without significance 
that when John Ruskin's work was done 
he should come here to rest ? All his 
life he had fought against the powers 
that were rising up to ruin this country¬ 
side, and yet it was to Lancashire that 
he came when his sun was setting. 

Last Home of John Ruskin 

Is it quite without significance , that 
the'busy hive of England was the last 
home of John Ruskin and the first home 
of Edmund Spenser ? Here the poet of 
the Faerie Queene began to love the 
simple scenes of nature and to lisp our 
English tongue, and, though there has 
been much noise in Lancashire since 
then, we are never very far away, in this 
industrial heart of England, from scenes 
as beautiful as Edmund , Spenser saw. 

A stranger may imagine that Lanca¬ 
shire is far away from the beauty 
Wordsworth loved, from the inspiration 
of Ruskin, from the paintings of Turner, 
but it is the wonder of this great county 
that all this is here with the pity and 
squalor and gloom that moved the heart 
of Blake. In this great ‘county we shall 
find more toiling folk than in any other 
county in the land, and what must please 
us all is the sight of these workers seek¬ 
ing open spaces and finding them. They 
are never very distant, and there is love¬ 
liness in unexpected places. 

Toil and poetry, drabness and beauty, 
we find it all in Lancashire. • 
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COAL POACHERS 

What Goes On in 
America 

THE LAND OF STRANGE 
CONTRASTS 

Still in America, so rich it is in fuel, 
coal seams can be worked quite near 
to the surface, as long ago they were in 
England, and often the seams stick right 
out of the ground, so that little Or no 
real mining is necessary. 

In • Pennsylvania, where splendid 
anthracite can thus be easily got, tens of 
thousands of men, since the Depression' 
of 1929, have been getting a living as 
coal poachers, or, as the Americans say. 
Coal Bootleggers. They, coolly steal 
millions of tons of coal every year and 
no one touches thepi. 

It is all done openly. Attempts have 
been made to stop them, but they all . 
fail.. They are tough customers, and .the 
police were called off when resistance 
was offered, for the owners did not want 
to shed blood over it. 

How it All Began 

It began in 1929, when the coal com¬ 
panies gladly allowed unemployed men 
in great distress to take fuel for their, 
homes. Then more was taken to exchange 
for food and goods. Next it became a 
trade, the poachers taking the coal far 
to market. So it came about that tens 
of thousands of. men are now. earning a 
living by helping themselves to other 
people's coal. 

Finally—well, there is as yet no 
finality in sight. It is just a problem 
which no one seems able to settle. An 
army of men are 'openly breaking the 
law. It is another of the strange things 
which abound in this land of contrasts, 
in. which the wealth of a man varies 
from hundreds of millions of insecure 
dollars to the only secure thing in 
America, no income, at all. 

It is these amazing contrasts that 
make American fiction so interesting. 
The artist im words, the delineator of 
life, has such a fund of character, 
nationality, and variety to draw upon as 
exists nowhere else in .the world. 

ROBIN HOOD'S BAY 
WINS A SHIELD 

A Fine Thing Done in 
Yorkshire 

Robin Hood's Bay is the Clovelly of 
Yorkshire. 

A little fishing village perched on a 
steep cliff above a bay where the waves 
come rolling in with .tremendous force, 
it has a wonderful record for saving 
life at sea. Now it has added to its 
laurels by winning the shield awarded 
every year by the Board of Trade for 
the most meritorious service performed 
by' a rocket life-saving apparatus. 

.The Robin Hood’s Bay Company did 
a fine piece of work, carried out under 
great difficulties, one January night 
last year. A trawler in distress owing to 
fog. was driven toward the rocks. The 
rocket apparatus was set up on the high 
cliffs. The vessel was so far out when the 
critical moment came that the coast¬ 
guards had less than 20 feet of hawser to 
spare when they succeeded in getting 
a line to the crew, a length so small that 
those who held it were in danger of 
being pulled over. In spite of the weather 
and. the strain on the line five of the 
crew of eight were brought safely to 
shore, and so skilfully was the apparatus 
used that not one man had to be pulled 
through the water. The other three mem¬ 
bers of the crew were able to swim to land. 

This splendid rescue recalls the won¬ 
derful skill and heroism of the Yorkshire 
men who in the te’rrible storm of 1871 
dragged the Whitby lifeboat over the 
moors in face of a blizzard, and lowered 
it down the cliff—an epic of rescue work 
with few rivals in all the wondrous story 
of lifeboat service. 
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Fishermen Afloat at Cardiff 


The Millennium of the 



The Basket-Maker of Strood 



LIow many people get the millennium 

in these days ? Not many. But 
some do. .... . , . _ ‘ ; / 

Here is the millennium of .the micro¬ 
scope and the telescope men, something 
better than glass* for their lenses. / 

. Just two years ago Imperial Chemical 
Industries showed at Burlington House 
30 or 40 pieces of a substance .looking 
so much like glass that none'could tell 
'the difference except bv handling it. It 
•was not glass, but an artificially made 
;resin or gum. - V 

. , Nature makes gums in a large way, 
but without much regard for what use 
we want to make-of . them. Artificial 
gums arc much better and are used now 
in a thousand ways for which Nature's 
gums arc unsuitable. . This artificial 
“ glass 5 ' resin is oiicof them/ • ‘ 

Plastic Lenses 

. When first. made. it had . drawbacks, 
.such as that of melting in hot sunlight. 
.But after another two years of research' 
its faults have been corrected, and;its 
valuable properties vastly increased. The 
most valuable is its transparency’. / It.is 
' more transparent than glass and lets 
through more ultra-violet rays: 

Add to this that it is easily moulded 
and worked, and elastic where glass is 
brittle, and it appears to be the • future'. 
. material for the lenses of spectacles, 
microscopes, and telescopes! 

Lenses are of many kinds, like the 
optical glass from which they arc ground 
and of which there are 46 kinds. Much 
of this optical glass still comes from the 
German glass works at Jena. 

A lens, whether of spectacles,. micro¬ 
scope, or telescope, is made of a particular 
kind of glass which can be depended on 
to bend a ray of light passing through 
it to a known angle. But what happens 
to a bundle of rays or a beam of light 
passing through depends on the curva¬ 
ture of the lens. , 

Focusingthe Light Rays 

.When a ray passes through a pane of 
window, glass it is bent as it .enters the 
pane, but bent back again as it comes 
out the. other side, so as to appear to 
come straight through. But when the 
bundle of. rays falls on a curved surface 
something different Happens. ‘ Imagine 
a[number of pins stuck all over the curved 
surface of a ball. .’ Though each pin is . 
stuck .in as nearly as possible’at right- 
angles, no one pin will be parallel to its 
neighbour ;. and the whole group - of 
them will incline toward some point 
outside the surface/. If for a ball'we. 
substitute a lens, and for the pins rays 
of light, the rays will all point to what . 
is called a focus. , ' ... . 

Thus rays coming from anywhere arc 
all brought to a focus on another side 
of. thelens, and this focus may be that 
of the lens of a camera, or of the eye, or 
of a microscope, or a. telescope.,- If 
instead of letting the rays pass, through 
a lens ,\ve ( let them fall on \ a curved 
mirror, they arc brought to a focus oh 
the same side of the mirror. .. 

. This is roughly the principle of all 
lenses; but according’to their curvature, 
they may be made to gather in the rays 
of light and bring them to a point, or 


to assemble them as they come and 
spread them out. Different arrange¬ 
ments of lenses in the instrument make 
use of both methods. But,. broadly 
speaking, we may say. the lens of a tele- - 
scope is like a very big eye which gathers 
in very' much more light" than the 
crystalline lens of the eye can do. The 
lens of a microscope first spreads The 
rays of light out, so as to magnify the 
object , from which they proceed. Spec-, 
taclc lenses alter the position of the 
focus to which the light rays are brought, 
before having been brought to it they 
spread out again, 

> This explanation of lenses, offered by 
Peter Simple, may be accepted as 
showing how carefully the glass of the 
Jenses has to be ground into shape in 
order to. fulfil these requirements. The 
science of grinding them, now thousands 
of/ years old since the ' first; spectacles 
were made, has reached a very high level 
today, but even one pair of spectacles, 
.with ’the' curvatures prescribed^ by an 
oculist, takes* a skilled optician hours to 
: grind. . •- ; ’ 

The World's Biggest Telescope 

The grinding’of the big lens of a tele¬ 
scope may take years. . The 200-inch 
mirror now being ground in California 
for the world's biggest telescope will not 
be ground into shape for another three 
years at least, though a whole, company 
of skilled cutters, grinders, and polishers 
is at work on that mighty disc of glass 
under, the most scientific supervision. 

The amount of skill and foresight and 
actual labour put into the Californian 
telescope lens is one of the world’s* 
wonders. But it is only part of the tre¬ 
mendous labour expended every year 
in preparing the millions of lesser lenses 
the world requires. What a revolution 
it would be if all that is dreamed of the 
new glassy material came true I 

In the last two'years the chemists 
have been at work on it in more than 
one laborator}', and the results are 
staggering. Here is offered to the instru¬ 
ment-maker for his lenses a material 
better than glass because it lets a third, 
more light through. 

The Robot Moulder . 

The lens’will not want the tedious 
costly business of grinding and polish¬ 
ing. That will all be done beforehand, 
because the glassy material can be 
moulded to any required shape or degree 
of curvature. The prescription for- 
curvature will be followed not by a 
trained artificer, but by a robot moulding ? 
machine. ' ■■ 

This, it may be admitted, is a vision 
of the .future which we are seeing 
through artificial resinous glasses. But 
the first step has been taken, and if the ; 
last step follows then every observatory - 
in the world may have its giant tele¬ 
scope. Meanwhile, a small benefit to 
thp world seems assured. V 

” The resinous glass can be employed 
for.spectacles.* It will not break if the 
spectacles fall; The neSv lenses can.bc 
thrown on the floor without hurting 
them—a staggering thing when' we 
remember how carefully we have to 
handle lenses nowadays. ' .... * 


Dumb Topsy Speaks 


Mr P, N. Turner is the last of his family to make baskets in Strood, 
Kent, where Turners have been engaged in the business since . 1715 


T orsv, the little Chinese deaf and dumb 
friend of a valiant trio of women 
missionaries, Miss Mildred Cable and the 
two Misses French, is back in England 
after more adventures in the ' great 
Gobi Desert. . ' 

Since the four of them left London, 
18 months ago, on a journey, across 
Europe, Russia, /Turkestan, _and ’the 
Gobi Desert into China, Topsy has 
caused something of a sensation to the 
many, old friends whom she met-.’/ /; ' /. 

.While she. had. been in London this 
■little dumb girl had .learned-to speak. 
She had had lessons^from a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb. Imagine the 


astonishment of . the simple, people far 
away in the oases of the Gobi Desert, 
when they heard dumb Topsy'talking 
to them. Why, . they said in their 
own tongue, the missionaries’ words are 
true;, their Lord can make the dumb 
speak I . /. . . / 

Topsy had many. frightening times 
during/the journey, for the country 
through which' they” went/ with their 
little mule carts, was infested with 
robber bands’; and sometimes, in the 
desert, the little party travelled many 
hours without coming to a water stage, 
so that they and their mules were in 
danger, of dying of thirst. 
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A Little Conversation Flooded Playing-Fields of Eton 


in the Train 


H‘ 


1 ° entered the carriage with a cage 
of love birds in one hand and a 
shabby suitcase in the other. Having ' 
disposed of these, lie removed a black 
slouch hat, ancl revealed a thick crop of 
iron-grey hair and a jolly brown face. ’ 
The Country Girl was knitting, and 
her wool was tangled.' 

"Let me help you!.*' he cried, and 
soon put the wool right. ” You see, I 
was doing this when I was ten.* 1 
" You helped your mother ? ”. • 
u No, I worked in a factory. When I 
was 141 was working 18 hours a day, and 
learning to read at night. I never had a 
pen in my hand till I was 14.” 

" What country did you live in ? . . 

” Russia. Them 69 per cent of the 
people were illiterate ; now only seven ! ” 
But what a terrible childhood I ” •/ 

“ There was worse to come. Before I. 
was' 15 I .was kicked—yes; ,1 mean 
kicked—into a dungeon,.and kept there' 
a fortnight. ' They had found a book in 
my room, and they said,-Who gave you 
this book ? I would not tell. Ah, well I 
I learnt a great deal in prison; every 
time they kicked me I learnt something.” 

■ Everyone in the' carriage agreed tliat „ 
the old Russia was a bad country; but it, 
seems that the new Russia is not a . 
Paradise, for our fellow traveller said he 
had spent the last 25 years in England, 
He strongly disapproves of our educa¬ 
tional system, 

" Political economy,” he said, ” is the 
foundation of everything. They don’t 


teach my little girl that at school : they 
teach her algebra. * What nonsense !;”• 
Then this young philosopher went on 
to say that in his childhood he had learnt 
a great deal from fables, and that he 
would tell us the very best of tliem all. 

Once, he said, there, was a queen who 
was visited every week by an old woman 
supposed to be a witch.. . 

This old woman gave the queen advice, 
and every week the queen gave her some 
money and some food.’ ‘ , ' 

.» Always the wise woman'said : ” Thank 
you, my Queen. You do not give it to' 
me but to yourself.”. ' '• \ 

In time the queen got tired of the old 
woman.' She knew too many secrets. 
So the queen decided to gpt rid of her, 
and one week she gave her,a poisoned 
calcc, saying it was so delicious that she 
would remember it as long as she lived. 

“ Thank you, my Queen. ‘You do not 
give it to me but'to yourself/’ said the 
old woman. • Y ; •/"••• : 

Home she went to her hut in the woods, 
and on her way she met the queen’s only 
son. He had lost his way, and said he 
was tired and hungry, , The old woman 
told him how to get home. ” But first,” 
she said,” eat this cake. ’ It was given to 
me by yoiir mother, ’and is worthy of a 
prince.” . He ate it and died; , 

So it became true that the evil gift 
the queen made was made to herself. 

” All the harm we do will return to us ,”. 
said our young Russian as he ended‘the 
little story. ■> . , ■ 



Streets of Discomfort 


N o sooner have we a new Housing 
Act at work than we begin to be 
, justly dissatisfied with its provisions. 

The more slums we eradicate the worse 
seem the ” almost slums ” that arc left 
behind. We ride into Londqn by train 
■ and pass through acres of filthy brick¬ 
work, its chimneys belching smoke to 
make work ‘ lot women. We remind 
ourselves that these dark streets are 
not slums. They are not. condemned. 
They are still officially considered fit 
for human habitation. It dawns upon 
lis that our standards have been too 
low, that the scientific accomplish¬ 
ments of our age shame us while we 
tolerate the existence of ten thousand 
streets * of discomfort. 

It is hot merely the minority but the 
great majority of British houses that arc 
obsolete. In London and its environs 
alone arc hundreds of thousands of 
unhealthy houses where labour is spent 
in vain to provide true comfort and into 
. which the sun rarely shines.. - - 

Taking our land as a whole, the 
number of homes which keep a maid is 
relatively small; for practical purposes 
the picture of the housing of the masses 
of the people is of homes' in which ; the 
woman works long, hours—dawn: till 
dusk and over—in caring, for children 
and Others, cooking, washing, scrubbing, 
mending, making. She is housekeeper, 
financier, expert.provider,• 

To1 help her is to help the nation. * 
She is the secret of the maintenance of 
society. She it is who by care and 


alleviation makes it possible for us all to 
go on living. * 

As things arc she is not helped but 
hindered. Few arc the houses that 
offer her clever contrivances to aid her 
endeavours. She has to spend no small 
part of her life in, cleaning away the 
dirt made by the' burning of coal. , She 
has not the means to buy good articles, 
and the poor ones’ that she buys, are 
tools that break in her hands. She is 
denied room to move ; easily ; new 
houses built are in that respect worse 
than the old. They seem to be planned, 
not to provide what is needed, but What 
can ,be put up and sold or let for such 
and such a small figure. 

All this points to lack of national 
perspective. We do . not desire to 
criticise defence provisions when we 
compare naval efficiency with domestic 
inefficiency. Both alike should be good 
of their kind. , We are entitled to* say 
that the contrast between what . is 
thought good enough. for the Navy 
andpvhat is thought good enough for the 
working woman offers a most remarkable 
contrast. 

The worst of the old overcrowding is 
disappearing, though still/ in’ 'London, 
a couple of poor rooms may be found 
sheltering, five or six persons. Beyond 
overcrowding arid shinulbm lies'a much 
bigger question, //^ provision of positive 
comfort. ,If the nation aims, at that 
and enlarges its vision it need know 
nothing of,” bad trade/.’ ; there will be 
too much to do, not too little. ‘ 


Jolly Little Triplets Are 



The Oxford Crew at Practice 


The King on the Doorstep 


A capital story of the King has just 
‘been told in a works magazine. It 
seems that the office boy kept George 
the Sixth waiting, !■ 

It happened in Bradford, in the days 
when the King was Duke of York. While 
touring the industrial centres, lie was 
due to arrive at a mill to see the iopera- 
tives. at work, The management knew 
the time he was expected, to’arrive/and 
in order that everything might be in 
readiness they, gave the office boy strict 
instructions to be on the look-out. in the 
entrance and not to allow anyone inside 
the factory until after the Duke’s visit. 
The office boy carried out his instructions 


; with Yorkshire, thoroughness,' obeying 
the letter of the .law'; but unfortun¬ 
ately ; the Duke arrived ten minutes 

* before he was expected. Failing’ to 
recognise him as the royal visitor, the 
office boy calmly declared that neither 

, the man nor his party could enter the 
mill just then. He was sorry, put they 
were to wait outside till lie had ' made 
inquiries. . * ‘‘ 

Running upstairs, lie told the manager 
a party, of gentlemen were at the door, 
and when the manager went down to' 
explain he 'found the Duke smiling on 
the step, patiently waiting to be allowed 

• to enter the factory. 



The triplets in the second picture are Dorothy, Iris, and 
Myra Lagg of Leyton, who will soon be ten years old 
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/THE UNRESTING 
HERO 

His Mistake About the 
Wild Man of the Woods 

DR TYSON WHO SLEEPS 
IN ALLHALLOWS 

Sentence of doom has been passed on 
Allhallows Church, Lombard Street, . 
London. That sentence, rendered 
inevitable by the altered conditions of 
City life, which, with every street, office, 
and alley crowded by day, is silent and 
empty at night and during the week¬ 
ends, induces the CN to call attention 
to a matter which, in the hurry of the 
demolition, might be overlooked. , 

In Allhallows sleeps a very notable ' 
man, Edward Tyson, a 17th-century 
Cumberland-born London doctor. While 
his friend Harvey was groping toward 
his magnificent discovery of the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, a discovery which 
alone made scientific surgery possible, • 
Tyson was equally active in the study 
of animal anatomy. Other men followed 
the subject, but with less diligence; 
Tyson was the first man *■ topublish 
details of his researches. He may be 
regarded as the first man since Aristotle to 
deal systematically with animal anatomy 
for- the purpose of literary record. 

The Preservation of Health 

Tyson was the first man,to describe 
the anatomy of the porpoise, of the 
opossum, of; various important worms, 
and other forms of life; and, his books . 
being given to the world and found 
splendidly accurate, lie created a vogue 
for the scientific, examination of life of. 
all sorts, so promoting research which 
had enormously important results in 
the preservation of health in human 
beings and animals. 

Now, like his immortal predecessor, 
Tyson made one amazing mistake. With 
all his genius and marvellous powers 
of perception, Aristotle came to the 
extraordinary conclusion that the nerves 
are derived from the heart. From that 
error arose the delusion that the heart is 
the source of the affections, emotions, 
and instincts good and bad; hence 
allusions to broken hearts, and so on. 

To worthy Dr Tyson was brought the 
first manlike ape ever known to reach 
England. He. made a minute examina¬ 
tion of its structure. It was an orang¬ 
utan, a wild man of the woods, lie said. 
Here, he declared, was the origin of 
Homer’s fable about the wars between 
the pygmies and the cranes. There were 
no pygmies, he said ; the supposed 
pygmies were simply orang-utans, like 
tiie one he had examined and described. 

Inspirer of the Great 

His saying held good for two cen-, 
turies, when Stanley discovered that 
there are pygmies. Wc have seen them 
here in London. Still, the value of 
Tyson’s description of the orang was 
not lessened until, modern travel opening 
up to white men the gloomy secrets of 
the home of the great apes, Tyson’s 
orang,was found to be a chimpanzee! 
The description is perfect for , the real 
animal, but his work had for two and 
three-quarter centuries described the 
wrong one. . . 

Nevertheless, he was a great and 
worthy teacher and. the inspirer of 
greater men who came after. For many 
years he slept in St Dionis Church, 
which was pulled down ; and. he was 
transferred to Allhallows. Now All¬ 
hallows is to follow it into oblivion, 
and we should like to bespeak a secure 
and abiding resting-place for . him now 
that another change must be made. 


HONEST BOY ' 

While on his rounds a newspaper boy 
of 13 came upon a parcel of banknotes, 
ran with them to Leven post office, 
pushed them over the counter, and went 
oil without giving his name. 
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THE ROMAN 
SNAIL 

Living Record of History 

Turning over, the other day, a heap 
of vegetation which the wet autumn 
had prevented his burning last year, a 
London gardener found a mass of snails 
collected tightly together, a winter 
colony asleep. • . 

" Well, after all I’ve done, these snails 
beat me,” he said. 

” They . are . the rearguard of our 
conquerors,” he was told. 

One of the most romantic lattcrday, 
triumphs of science centres about this 
unconquerable plague of all gardens 
with clay beneath their soil. These snails 
are historical records. 

We all know from our books that the 
Romans brought with them snails as 
food, and it has always been assumed 
that the snail brought for tabic by the 
Romans was the pomatia, the creamy 
colour of whose shell is broken by from 
three to live spiral bands of light brown. 
It is more commonly called the apple 
snail, and is generally found near 
Roman sites in England ; the ruins of 
the Roman villa at Chedworth in 
Gloucestershire, for example, are alive 
with it as soon as spring warms the earth. 

There seemed no doubt that this was 
the snail the Romans brought. Dean 
Buckland declared that he could map 
Roman England merely by tracing the 
whereabouts of this snail up and down 
the country. 

A Very Ancient Briton 

But it was all wrong. The apple snail, 
our geologists have now found, was not 
introduced by the Romans: they find 
it in sites here far older than Rome itself. 
It is a very ancient Briton. 

The surprising thing is that the snail the 
Romans did bring was the ruffian of our 
gardens, the garden snail, Helix aspevsa! 

It is a fact that wherever the Romans 
went we find the garden snail; all the 
countries conquered by them in Europe 
have it. They did not conquer Germany, 
and Germany hasnonc of ourgardensnails. 

When fear of invasion by barbarians 
called the Romans home they left un¬ 
counted legions of snails with us, and it 
is the descendants of those legions which 
pillage our garden borders every dewy 
eve. It may be some consolation to a 
saddened gardener that the damage 
that vexes him is the work of conquerors 
of ancient and distinguished lineage. 


THE GREAT MAN AND THE 
LITTLE ONE 

If you had been on board one of the 
passenger liners recently arriving in 
Melbourne you would have seen a white- 
haired man and a boy of six bent 
studiously over a game of noughts and 
crosses. Every now and then the man 
would say, in pretended de.spair, ” There 
must be some system of winning at this 
game,” and then the small boy would 
clutch liis pencil grimly, insert a cross, 
and finish another of their innumerable 
drawn games. 

The older player was Professor Alfred 
Lodge, brother of Sir Oliver Lodge. He is 
visiting his son in Australia, and the little 
six-year-old boy was a friend he made on 
the voyage. When that small boy grows 
up he will be able to dell how he used to 
play noughts and crosses with a professor 
of pure mathematics, and how, in spite 
of his adversary’s profound knowledge, 
he was never beaten by this great man. 


ONLY 99 

Mrs Green of Scarborough has cele¬ 
brated her 1 ooth birthday a year in 
advance. 

Scores of greetings have reached lier, 
and she has been warmly congratulated 
on her success in living a century; 
but now she finds that an entry in thp 
family Bible is inaccurate and that she 
is only 99. We send her our best'wishes 
for her 100th birthday when it comes. 


Dreams 

. Dreams are as old as man. Even 
wild animals may dream of the chase, 
and it is certain that as far back as 
history goes. men and women have been 
impressed by the strange sights and 
amazing adventures they have hack 
during sleep. 

It is not surprising that in the past 
the wisest men were those who concocted 
the.most remarkable interpretations of 
dreams, for when ignorance and super- . 
stition were universal it was compara¬ 
tively easy for a shrewd man to link a 
dream with the hopes’ and desires of 
everyday life. For Countless centuries . 
Eastern courts had their interpreters 
and astrologers versed. in the art of • 
explaining dreams; and in the Bible we 
have numerous examples of divination 
by dreams. Joseph won his way to 
power in Pharaoh’s house by inter¬ 
preting a dream, and Daniel’s triumph 
over the Chaldeans was the means of 
giving him pride of place in Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s palace. 

Daytime Fears\ 

The Bible, indeed, is full of dreams. 
Jacob discovered God at Bethel when 
lie dreamed of a ladder set up from 
earth to heaven. God appeared to 
Solomon in a dream ; and in the New 
Testament we read that the angel of the 
Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream. 
The Wise Men were warned of God in 
a dream. 

Often our fears during the day shape 
our dreams at night. It was so with 
the wife of Julius Caesar, who begged 
her husband not to go to the Senate on 
the Ides of March. The mind sometimes 
works more successfully in sleep than 
during our waking hours, and nearly 
everyone who has ever wrestled .with a 
problem has some story to tell of how 
the solution came to them in a dream. 

It was in a dream that Coleridge took 
a single’stride from a lonely farmhouse 
near Porlock'to Xanadu, where Kubla 
Khan built a pleasure dome, and but for a 
chatterbox who called on him soon after 
he awoke our literature might have 
been enriched with a poem of rare 
fascination. This caller wasted an hour, 
and when Coleridge returned to his room 
the bright visions had faded. 

Mariey’s Ghost 

Scrooge, about whom there was no 
nonsense, was inclined to dispose of 
Harley’s ghost in a very summary 
fashion. ” You may be' an undigested 
bit of beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb 
of. cheese, a fragment of underdone 
potato,” he declared to; the phantom, 
clearly showing that he believed dreams 
to be the result of over-eating at supper. 
At their worst dreams are perhaps no 
more than that. At their best they 
are the liberation of our highest thoughts 
and aspirations. . | 

All I could vever be, 

All men ignored^in me .. 

This is part of the stuff of which dreams' 
arc made. And from the Old Testament, 
with its promise that jold men shall 
dream dreams and young men shall see 
visions, comes also tlid warning that 
a people without vision I must perish. 


DOWN IN THE SEA 

On May 7 Captain 6raig, the sub¬ 
marine film expert, hopes to broadcast 
from the hull of the Lusitania.' 

If all goes well he will speak from 
this sunken ship 22 years after she went 
down, and he will be | standing on ;.a 
deck over 400 feet below the surface of 
tlic Atlantic.. 


SEVEN BRAVE MEN 
IN CHINA 

The Danger of Giving 
Health Away 

It would not need much courage to 
distribute Government medicine in 
England, but in some parts of China 
only a hero dare do it. 

Such a hero is Mr Lin Pen HsL Last 
autumn an epidemic of malaria broke 
out in Hunan, and a district of about 
1800 square miles was affected.' 

The Government issued thousands of 
quinine tablets and serums for dysentery 
and typhoid. So far so good. But who 
was to distribute them ? 

The Pingkiang Hospital had too small 
^staff to send. The Government had no 
suitable men, and it was impossible to 
hire people for the task because, they 
replied, life was sweeter than money. 

Malaria was not the only danger to 
be feared. The districts were haunted by 
bandits and “were often raided by Com¬ 
munist soldiers. 

Methodist Volunteers 

Seven volunteers were found, one a 
medical man lent by the. Government 
and six Methodists from lonely country 
districts. The Church had given them a 
short course of training in simple medi¬ 
cines, now they set out to tour dangerous 
districts and fight an epidemic, 

The worst district of all fell to the lot 
of a local preacher, Mr Lin Pen Hsi. 
He carried on his work alone, even during 
a raid, when the soldiers were a mile or 
two away. Another Methodist, Mr Chow, 
was working within a mile of the Red 
camp, and loyal soldiers had to come to 
force him away from danger. 

Sometimes these men found whole' 
hamlets stricken down,.and people crying 
for water while there was no one to give 
it. Often they found angry people who 
had been cheated into paying large sums 
for useless medicines by swindlers so vile 
that they’would make a profit out of 
agony. The distributors had to persuade 
these poor people that the Governinent 
medicine was safe to cat. 

In one crowded, fortnight all the 
medicine was distributed and all the 
inoculations were made. The armies of 
desolation had been defeated by seven 
brave men. v 

A MAN AND HIS 
HUNDRED BOOTS 

Who was the famous British soldier who 
bought a hundred pairs of boots at a time ? 

We read about him in Arthur Mee’s Kent, 
one of the books of the King’s England series. 
In a .paragraph from this book of over 500 
pages, in which we visit 400 places and see 
226 pictures, we meet General Gordon: 

Often in the tragic days of Khartoum 
the thoughts of General Gordon must 
have come back to Gravesend. * Odd 
it is that the happiest days of .a life 
so romantic, so filled with adventure, 
should have been spent among the 
street arabs of these slums by the 
Thames. When his day’s work was 
done he would gather poor boys about 
liim and read to them. He would have 
them at his house on Sunday; lie 
would meet them at the Ragged School. 

For six years this extraordinary man 
took the poor boys of Gravesend to his 
heart, fed them, and clothed therrL 
and found, them work. He went on until 
ho would'order boots by the hundred 
pairs and would be penniless until liis 
pay-day came; He would call these 
boys his kings, whatever that might 
mean—perhaps he meant that kings 
they were in the sight of God, for with 
Gordon the thought of God was present 
hour by hour. He was moved by a 
sense of the Unseen Presence ; it pi ay 
be said perhaps that he was only, half 
of this world, - 
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The Pageant of Life Down the Corridors of Time 

On this page we describe one more of the great institutions of London 
which will be .attracting millions of visitors during Coronation year. 

This time it is the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, a 


vast museum much overcrowded, but filled with one of the most 
remarkable natural history collections to be found anywhere in the 
world. The description* will be concluded in next week's issue of the C N. 


C overing four acres and constantly 
growing, it enshrines examples of 
everything that, having lived, has left 
in death a form perceptible to the eye or 
made visible by the microscope. 

Here is the pageant of life down the 
corridors of Time, from diatoms and 
protozoa to a giant 80 feet long, from 
midge to mammoth/- from mouse to 
man, from horses the size of a fox to the 
winner of the Derby; a dog that drew 
Peary toward the North Pole ; fossils 
that Scott would have brought back 
from the South Pole had he lived, and. 
elephants and whales that stagger the 
imagination. 

'This great Hall of Nature has gold 
and diamonds. it has great bodies 
formed in the furnace of the heavens ; 
it has the biggest lodestone wc have 
ever seen. Its company ' represents 
life from every sea and every clime: 
frpm jungle, forest, desert, lake, river, 
swamp, ice, and snow; from the highest 
peak colonised by life to the pro- 
foundest ocean depths that plummet 
ever sounded. 

A University of the Living 

A Valhalla . of the Mead, it* is a uni- 
n . versity of the living to which come 
students and men -of science from all 
nations, to give and to receive, to 
learn not only the age-long story of 
the earth, but new'theory and practice 
for the preservation of man and animal, 
and for the safeguarding of himself, his 
crops, his water supply, his buildings, 
the machines in which he flies. 

It has saved sugar plantations from 
destruction by parasites, telegraph and 
telephone poles in tiie tropics from 
white ants, and saved enormous sums by 
preserving cattle from the warble fly. 
It has waged successful war on the 
weevil pest on Wheat, on mites that 
injure corn and horses, on slugs and 
snails that injure rubber plants and 
Egyptian crops. It stamped out the 
caterpillar that ate the army's biscuits ; 
it stayed the attacks of insects on air¬ 
ship envelopes, tested and provided the 
equivalent of the wooden propellers of 
enemy aircraft^ provided the remedy 
for mosquitoes plaguing our soldiers 
abroad ; showed how to purify the 
water supply of Cyprus, and aided in 
the task of keeping preserved food 
wholesome. It advises our fishermen on 
new sources of . supply. It provided, 
from examination of its fossils, informa¬ 
tion for our army as to The country 
through which they would be marching 
y when they went to Italy; and, more 
recently, when our RAF men were 
busy on structural work in Aden, it 
taught them how to deal with vipers, 
which were an active, plague menacing 
tlieir lives. 

Millions of Specimens 
"The knowledge of which these feats arc 
A the fruit is based on the life-history 
of a collection whose numbers cannot 
be stated. In some departments the 
total is so vast that the number of 
individuals is beyond enumeration. 

The mammals are the finest in the 
world, for here are record specimens 
presented by the foremost collectors 
and hunters. The birds number well 
ovjer half a million, their eggs 175,000 ; 
reptiles nearly 90,000, fishes 175,000, 
molluscs 700,000, insects eight million, 
Crustacea 10,000 species; polyzoa, 
which encrust stones and other objects, 
13,000 species; segmented .worms 
45,000, parasitic worms 20,000, sea- 
urchins and their allies 36,000, with 
upwards of 40,000 sponges, an immense 
collection of corals and other polyps, 
and nearly a thousand deposits from 
• sea-beds dredged to 30,000 feet and 
more. In addition there are three and 
a quarter million botanical specimens. 

The library possesses in addition to; 
priceless original drawings 50,000 
volumes of manuscripts, 75,000 charters 


and rolls, and 200,000 printed volumes 
devoted to natural history* 

Over this peerless magazine of riches 
seem to preside a little company of 
immortals: Darwin and Huxley, life- 
size in white marble, face each other 
across the great hall, while from the 
main stairway, in bronze, Sir Richard 
Owen gazes at his own portrait by 
Holman Hunt hung below. Close by 
him is a bronze portrait plaque to 
F. D. Goodman and Osbert Salvin; 
and from a higher landing, rapt in 
happy reverie, smiles Sir Joseph Banks, 
father of Australia, in the white marble 
whose * beauty of workmanship, pro¬ 
claims the hand of Chantry. There is 
also an oil painting of Russel Wallace, 
and a bust of Sir W. H. Flower. 

Finder of the Ichthyosaurus 

Perhaps the most appealing of all the 

memorials is the portrait in oils 
of Mary Anning, the daughter of a 
Lyme Regis carpenter, who, when only 
1 r years old, discovered the first fossil 
skeleton of an ichthyosaurus, the fierce 
fish-lizard 30 feet long; and after that 
our first known flying reptile, and so 
on .through the whole ‘ range of fossil 
marvels embedded in the- cliffs of her 
native town; to enable the learned men 
whom she furnished with- specimens to 
open a new volume of Science. Here 
she is in her glory, up among some of 
the reptiles she helped to resurrect, a 
country girl a king delighted to visit 
and a government to pension. 

So these dry bones are charged with 
hidden stories of heroism and endeavour, 
of lives adventured, of for times 
hazarded, and ’ careers consecrated to 
unrewarded service; of world-wide 
travel and deathless 'voyages, with 
Darwin in the " Beagle, , and all,’, the 
little ships that have gone sailing in 
quest of learning from his day down 
to our own. 


Beetles in Thousands 


w 


r E can sec here Darwin’s specimens, 
with his own writing on the 
labels; we see the 80,000 specimens 
collected' by Allan Hume, who gave 
half a lifetime to collecting birds in 
Asia ; the matchless array of * shells 
garnered from Pacific margins by Hugh 
Cuming; the monster reptile exca¬ 
vated after years of labour by a cripple. 
There is the collection of a naval 
.officer who died at his task from the 
poisoned arrow, blown, at him by a 
savage with a tube; the 40,000 tiny 
beetles which Francis Pascoe spent 
40 years in finding and classifying, 
mounting every one with the tiniest 
pin on the tiniest of labels. There are 
90,000 British beetles got together by 
James Stephens, and the -Bowring 
collection of 230,000 beetles. 

As we stand in the central hall to 
examine relics of the Crystal Palace- 
melted glass and iron, and a pebble 
reduced to a ball of powder by the fire 
which heated the rubble wall of which 
it was a part—we glance up at two cases 
of humming-birds, and think of John 
Gould who collected and arranged them 
for display in connection with the Great 
Exhibition for which the Crystal Palace 
was built. % 

A Master Naturalist 

A townsman of Mary Anning, and 
** first a working" gardener, Gould de¬ 
veloped as a master naturalist and hardy 
traveller, and embodied the results of 
his work in 40 volumes with superb 
plates which no one dared risk bank¬ 
ruptcy by publishing. So he brought 
them out himself, and made a fortune 
from their sale. The bulk of his collec¬ 
tion is here, memorable from the fact 
that his display of humming-birds 
doubled the year's attendance at the 
museum wlien they were first exhibited. 

'Here are remains of the first manlike 
ape seen in England, a relic of days when 


Harvey was seeking the secret of the 
circulation of the blood ; and there are . 
specimens here, which Linnaeus used 
when engaged on his mighty classifica¬ 
tion of animate Nature. The nucleus 
of the collection was that derived from 
Sir Hans Sloane/ worth ^80,000; but 
bequeathed by him to the nation at one- 
quarter it.s worth, as “ tending many 
ways to the glory of God, and the con¬ 
futation of atheism and its conse¬ 
quences.” 

With these, are the 104 human skulls 
from Egypt, and the remains of 192 cats 
which may have prowled in the palace 
of ; the Pharaohs; a whale cast up at 
Weymouth ; the block of amber from 
Prussia which imprisons 950 insects; 
the collection sent home by Livingstone; 
the array of objects saved, after ship¬ 
wreck and the perils of the jungle and 
forest, by Du Chaillu, the man who was 
derided and discredited when he an¬ 
nounced his discovery of the gorilla. 

A Big Removal 

All the stories of the early collections 

• hinge on the question of inadequate 
accommodation, which was long shared 
with the British Museum at Bloomsbury. 
In fact, this museum only became inde¬ 
pendent of its parent body in 1930, 
though it moved to the present building 
more than half a century ago. The re¬ 
moval occupied 94 days and 354 journeys. 
It involved the transfer of over 50,000 
specimens in spirit,, the carriage ’ of 
1300 specimens taken away singly, and 
the pulling down of a wall to permit the 
removal of two skulls of whales. 

Even now we see but a tithe of the 
museum’s possessions. Beneath the 
building is a great lofty . hall with 
galleries, laboratories,. and workshops ; 

. for the enormous concourse of specimens 
preserved in alcohol a new four-storey 
edifice of steel and concrete has been 
added as a safeguard against fire. The 
authorities have to regard more than 
fire; temperature is of importance to 
such a multitude of preserved birds and 
animals. Twice a day an official makes 
tests at 75 points and presents a chart 
of the temperatures to an officer, who 
has to study and initial it. The winter 
temperature approved ranges between 
58 and 64 degrees. 

In the. hidden museum, where the 
work of classifying; preserving, mount¬ 
ing, and cataloguing is carried out, there 
arc some. 10,000 drawers full of insects, 
thousands of skins of birds and animals, 
of skulls and bones, and myriads of 
botanical objects, all instantly available 
on consultation of the index, so that a 
find may at once be related to its genus 
and species, or declared new if fortune 
has favoured the discoverer. 

The Fascinating Central Hall 
TTie building, which has. towers 192 
feet high, is the largest, perhaps the 
only, one of importance in which terra¬ 
cotta has been entirely used for ^ the 
external facades • and interior wall 
surfaces. The scheme has lent itself to 
elaborate decoration, and the walls 
haye thousands of embossed designs of 
botanical and zoological subjects. 

It would bo idle to pretend that it is 
easy to find the way about this vast 
maze, but, wander where we will, won¬ 
der and delight, at times tinged with a 
thrill of terror, attend our journey. The 
difficulty is to escape the fascination of 
the' central hall, where, in. the main 
building and the many bays about it, 
is a scheme of life which might occupy 
one for a full day. 

Here are enlarged models of house¬ 
flies in various stages of development, 
making plain how they carry to human 
beings cholera, dysentery, typhoid, and 
other.ills ; the mosquito that strikes us 
down with malaria, .yellow fever, and 
elephantiasis—a malady .responsible for 
the. swollen limbs which we notice in* 
statues of the Pharaohs. . 


Here made visible is the mosquito’s 
tube of ’instruments, her probe, her 
lance, her saw, her suction pump; and 
next is the common grey gnat, which, 
equally furnished, stabs but does not 
poison. Here are tsetse flies, fount of 
sleeping sickness; and the sand-fly, 
of which it may be said, as the pagan 
gods, that whom it means to destroy 
it first drives mad. Here is the 
terror of the ages, the rat flea, host of 
the parasite which brought the Black 
Death that stripped England of a third 
of its 14th-century population, and, 
as the Great Plague in ‘ the reign of 
Charles the Second, slew 70,000 people 
in London alone. Only ceaseless 
vigilance at the ports keeps it out of 
England today.. 

The Dread Locust 

YWe see here ticks that cause epidemic 
. ** death among animals, and domestic 
parasites in all their formidable efficiency. 
In one of the bays is a diorama of a 
scene in the Sudan such as Moses must 
have often seen in Egypt: divided by a 
canal is a field through which walks a 
camel-driver, directing the. attention of 
workers, to the darkening of the sky, 
obscured by locusts. v 

In this exhibit are real young locusts 
on real ears of corn ; and at hand 
photographs show the sad Garden of 
Gethsemane, before and after a locust 
visitation. Like the display of para¬ 
sites, this has hope as well as menace, 
for it shows how to combat locusts : 
traps, poisoned bait; and the natural 
enemies of this insect, the rosy starling,- 
the pratincole, and the white and 
marabout stories. 

Destroyers of Crops 

Tn another bay is given the trium- 
A pliant story of the conquest by arti¬ 
ficially introduced parasites of insect 
destroyers of cotton, tea, coffee, oranges, 
sugar cane, and other important crops ; 
and to keep them company are silk 
moths, their caterpillars and silk ; our 
great goat moth caterpillar making huge 
tunnels in willow, and the extraordinary 
damage done to timber by the larvae 
of the wood wasp. 

Deeply interesting is the .collection of 
Bible plants and trees, actual specimens 
including almond, cedar, fig, juniper, 
myrtle, olive, mulberry,- sycamore, 
gourd, vine, papyrus, bulrush, anise, rue, 
myrrh, spikenard, balm of Gilead, and 
the Crown of Thorns, which'is now a 
fence for Arab gardens, its native name 
Nublc. Here are woods such as built 
Solomon’s temple, and a fragment of 
cedar from the great palace of the 
Assyrian kings at Nineveh. 

At the foot of the stairs is a table-top 
composed of pebbles and stone from 
Turin and from 80 named rivers of 
Piedmont. Upstairs is a . second table, 
the top of which, within four outer rings 
of marble, has five circles, each of 22 
pieces of coloured marbles, all of them 
from ancient*tombs along the Appian 
Way, past which St Paul may have 
walked to death, and Keats and Shelley 
been borne to burial. 

Animals That Change Colour 

Dut the main hall calls again, to show 
^ us marvels of mimicry by insects,-the 
wonders of the angler fish, the huge 
female of which has a mate so tiny that, 
for fear of loss, she carries him about 
attached to her body, to which his flesh 
grows,' so that he receives nutriment 
direct from her blood-stream. And here 
we see how certain. animals lose their 
natural colouration and turn either 
black or white ; how others, as well as 
birds, alter their summer colouration to 
match the winter snows of their habitat; 
and how from the common rock-pigeon 
we have derived all the modern varieties; 
from the gallant homer to the great 
strutting pouter. 

TO BE CONTINUED . 
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Brilliant jupiter 

Vast Storm Areas Showing 
As Dark Spots 
WILL THEY AFFECT OUR RADIO? 

By {he C N Astronomer 

Jupiter ancV Mars coming; to adorn 
our spring and summer skies may 
both be seen in the early morning 
before sunrise. 

Jupiter is the brightest object in the 
south-east,/ rising, about two hours 
before the Sun. Jupiter will rise about 
twenty minutes earlier each week, 
becoming more prominent as he attains a 
higher altitude, and appearing brighter, 
because he is coming nearer. 

At present Jupiter is about 545 million 
miles ..-away, but v he will approach 
nearer, to the Earth and Sun this summer 
than he has since 1929. When nearest to 
us in the middle of July next Jupiter 
will be only 384,600,000 miles away. 
Jupiter will come still nearer by about 
7 million miles in 1939, when he. will, 
be nearest to botli our world and the Sun. 

This near approach to the «Sun and 
our world happens periodically after-an 
interval of 11 years and 314 days; but 
this time an unusual circumstance will 
happen, for it will almost coincide with 
the most intensive period of great 
cyclonic storms on the Sun. 

Effect on the Sun 

Now, since the greater proximity of 
Jupiter to the Sun is known to react 
upon Jupiter to a considerable extent, as 
in 1927-8 when last ho was in perihelion 
and exhibited greatly accentuated storm 
disturbance, much interest should centre 
upon his coming approach to the Sun, 
Jupiter's - 1927-8 approach almost 
coincided with the Sun's greatest storm 
intensity, so what will happen as 1939 
approaches? Will Jupiter react upon the 
Sun in these exceptional conditions, and, 
as our little Earth will pass between'the 
two, will it, so to speak, suffer still more 
from the electro-magnetic outpourings, 
known to accompany solar storms, being 
accentuated by Jupiter's propinquity ? 

Storm effects would bo evident on 
Jupiter as dark spots, representing 
vast cyclonic storm areas which travel 
at a great rate through his enormous 
belts of dense cloud. These in turn are 
apt to develop a reddish hue, as if 
angry, toward his tropical regions, 
together. with a much greater intensity 



The Great Red Spot on Jupiter and the belts 


with storm centres seen as spots 

* 

of colour in what is known as the Great 
Red Spot. This is the vast oval area, 
some 30,000 miles long by about 7000 
miles wide, which seems mysteriously to 
wax and wane while it slowly'floats round 
Jupiter like some colossal overweighted 
storm-cloud. Already a growing in* 
tensity of such disturbances has been 
noted upon Jupiter’s surfaces, and very 
much so upon the Sun's, a maximum of 
which :1 is dueTate in 1938 and in 1939. 

While, therefore, we may look forward 
to much electro-magnetic disturbance 
and abnormal weather during the next 
three years of great solar storms, we 
shall also have some trying experiences 
in radio transmission, particularly in 
long-distance radio which passes more or 
less^ through daylight regions ; for it has 
been found particularly sensitive as 
regards fading to the enormous out¬ 
pourings of energy which accompany 
sun-spots. G. F, M. 
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Can We Run the World the factory 

CHICKEN 
Mass Production of Birds 


There is only one condition of 
* universal peace; and that is that 
we must want it. If we want peace 
we can have it, but we all must want 
it together. 

When every inan is willing to pay the 
price of peace, to share the burden of 
maintaining peace, there will be no 
more war. But are" we willing to' bear 
the burden and to pay the price ?. Every 
man who is not is a disturber of the' 
world; every man who fails in his 
.common duty. h?is helped to bring these 
things upon'us all. 

The Prince of Peace 

There can be no peace without justice. 
The house divided against itself must 
fall. It is the law of Nature, and it is 
right. It runs through all our British 
notions of fair play. Christ came with 
a sword into the world to carve a way 
to peace through mountains of oppres¬ 
sion and injustice and wrong. Before 
He was Prince of Peace He was the 
Fount of Justice, and if one thing in 
^Christianity is simple beyond all doubt 
it is that the foundation of all human 
happiness*is that men should do justice 
one to another. It is not in a man to 
endure injustice and be contented. 

Civilisation, at any rate, has brought 
us to that, and it is full of hope, for 
justice can be done round a table, and 
. there is no need to fight it out. The pity 
is that all men do not want it. Tf some 
'want more than justice, then others 
must have less, and so we get our wars. 

So that all we have to do is to be 
honest. There is evil in the heart of 
man, you spy, and we shall never all be 
honest. Well, if there is evil in the 
heart of man there is wisdom in his 
mind ; and if we cannot agree that all 
men shall be honest, at least all honest 
men can agree to punish those who 
steal; and in this is the foundation of 
justice and peace. 

It has been done a thousand times 
already ; the real progress of the world. 
is the slow overcoming of the methods 
of war by tlie methods'of peace. If 
men say we can never stop war, ask 
them what the world has done already. 
The British Empire is the everlasting 
answer to these people. War has been 
stopped for ever within it. 

The Right To Live 

Try to throw yourself back a hundred 
thousand years, and think of a man's 
life then. Pie never knew peace. If he 
did not live for war, at least he lived by 
war ; he was always battling for the right 
to be alive, fighting beasts or other men 
with boulders and stone axes. 

The truth is that the first men lived 
in a state of war, and that Time all 
through the ages has been civilising 
barbarism out of men. A hundred 
thousand years ago, let us say, man was 
nine-tenths a barbarian and one-tenth 
a civilian ; now he is one-tenth a bar¬ 
barian and nine-tenths a civilian. In a 
hundred men of 5000 years ago could 
we have said of one of them that he 
would not kill his neighbour ? Probably 
not; but count the next hundred men 
you meet and you may. be surety for 99 


of them that they will not kill. Times 
have changed, and men have changed 
with them.. We do not do the things 
that men did long ago. We shudder 
at the thought of them. 

The man who knows what has hap¬ 
pened in the history, of his country will 
have no doubt about tlie future of the 
world. It is harder to believe the past 
than to believe that all the dreams of 
the future will come true. The federa¬ 
tion of Europe does not seem more 
strange to us than the federation of 
England must have seemed 1200 years 
ago. Who could have seen the vision of 
this land, with the hearts of its people 
beating as one^ in those distant days 
when the site of London was a great 
morass, when the hills of Hampstead 
were crowned with forest trees, and 
across the lagoon the daring traveller 
•who was not afraid of the wild ox and 
the boar could stand and see the fields 
sweeping out to the hills of Kent ? 
There was no peace in England then : 
there were pirates and wolves. For 
centuries after the Romans there were 
pirate raids and tribal wars, wars of native 
Icings and pirate kings, wars between 
chiefs and their peoples, invasions by 
bandits, freebooting everywhere. 

The Way We Shall Go 

That was the sort of war that went 
on everlastingly around our shores, and 
even Christianity had to fight for its 
life in England. It was known in 
England fifty years after.Calvary that 
Christ had lived and died, and men in 
England must have heard of Paul as he 
fought his good fight. But again and 
again Christianity was swept away from 
these islands, and it was nearly a thou¬ 
sand years before it took firm hold. 

We have only to know a little of the 
way we came to have faith in the way 
we shall go. What has happened here 
has happened-in other nations; it is 
within the memory of living men that 
great countries in Central Europe have 
emerged from .a condition of life such as 
England left behind long centuries ago. 
Our grandfathers knew the German 
people scattered in hundreds of States ; 
they knew Italy split into petty king¬ 
doms, ruled by tyrants like many little 
Neros ; our fathers knew South Africa 
torn to pieces as Europe is today. We 
have only to take up a map of the world 
to see how Wonderful it all has been, to 
sec a whole continent ruled from one 
Parliament House, to see on another 
continent two nations side by side with 
thousands of miles of boundary and not 
a stick to defend them. 

On To the Millennium 

Such things could never be, men said 
long since. Men would always fight 
each other, we were told, .Well, these 
things have been and these things are. 
Man will go forward. The world will 
not stand still at the bidding of Dicta¬ 
tors. There will be a revival of the love 
of justice, and liberty will spread again 
throughout the world,'' The world, is 
going to the Millennium in spite of all 
the weight of slavery and indifference 
and ignorance which holds it back; and 
it will get there. 


WHAT NEXT? 

Is the poultry factory to abolish the 
poultry farm ? It would seem so. In 
America , they are maintaining 16,000 
birds on a factory acre, whereas 100 per 
acre is all that a farm can keep healthy. 

The poultry factory keeps its birds 
in wire cages in serried rows. The birds, 
of course, are incubated, and arc planted 
; out in cages to grow. They stand on 
wires, and put their heads through open¬ 
ings for food and water. An endless 
moving band takes away all dirt. There 
is no waste. Absence of sunlight is com¬ 
pensated for by feeding cod-livcr oil 
to provide vitamin D. 

Lack of exercise does not harm them, 
it is said, and they fulfil their unhappy 
destiny. The factories produce birds 
and eggs in centres where they are 
needed, and transport charges are saved, 
while the produce can be consumed 
fresh. The poor creatures thrive inde¬ 
pendently of season, and have a working 
day of 13.hours during which to lay eggs. 

There is something very alarming 
about all this ; we can hardly say why. 
What next are we to expect ? 

THE BITER BIT 

Queer Tale of a Wasp, a Spider, 
and Daddy-Long-Legs 

A tale of a wasp, .a daddy-long-legs, 
and a spider comes to us from an old 
friend. -. 

He was reading to his boy scouts 
about the feeding habits of the wasp 
when a wasp came down to illustrate, 
coming buzzing into the sun-parlour 
where the reading was going on. No 
sooner had the wasp arrived than it 
spied a daddy-long-legs on the wall and 
pounced on it. 

Struggling, the wasp and its prey fell 
to the floor, where it was soon all over 
with poor daddy-long-legs. It lost its 
legs, and then the wasp, straddling over 
its body, got it in its grasp and rose up 
in the air to take it home to its larder. 

The wasp bumbled away with a great 
buzzing to the open window, but just as 
it got there, encumbered with its load, 
it lurched and fell into a cobweb. The 
silky threads entangled it as well as the 
daddy-long-legs, and before it could 
make up its mind to let go and get away 
the wideawake spider was on the spot. 

Too late the wasp realised the pit 
into which it had fallen. The spider 
skilfully trussed up both wasp ancT 
daddy-long-legs, and made preparations 
to remove them where they would be 
safe for future use, ' 


The Oak Tree Through the Roof ; 


A n oak tree sprouts through the. roof 
of a stationer’s shop in'Knysna at 
.the Cape, astonishing, every visitor. 

It came there in the oddest way. The 
street is in a long and beautiful avenue 
.of trees, and by some accident the oak 
tree was planted out of line with the rest. 
Nobody took any notice till Knysna began 
x to expand " and shops were built along 
the avenue. For some time the fate of 
the oak was in doubt: it was such a 
beautiful tree that the townspeople did 
not want it destroyed, though it stood 
in the way of business, and of a stationer ' 
who wanted to extend his shop where 


the tree stood. The tree won the day, 
and the stationer made the best of it by 
extending his shop frontage round the 
oak. Neither his business nor the tree 
suffers. 

It reminds us of the Crystal Palace tree. 
When the palace was raised in Hyde Park 
its glass roof was thrown over a noble 
tree, which the builders left undisturbed. 

In a house in Glebe Place in Chelsea 
a fig tree grows to the roof of the music- 
room, where it forms a beautiful orna¬ 
ment, with the drawback that, in the 
autumn it drops gummy moisture on the 
floor from it’s leaves. 


A MFAL 113 YEARS OLD 

A proposal has been made that 20 
million tins of food shall be stored in 
secret dumps for emergency.use in war¬ 
time. But will it keep ? 

There seems no doubt about the 
answer if we may judge by the way in 
which beef has been preserved in air¬ 
tight tins. The cm*ator of Pickering 
Museum in Hull has had a tin of beef 
opened 113 years after it was sealed, and 
the brave .man who ate a little declared 
that it tasted fresh. He suffered no ill 
effects after his ancient meal. 

The beef had been taken on Sir. 
Edward Parry's Arctic Expedition as 
part of the stores on board the Fury. 
Sir Edward^ sailed in 1824, and his ship 
was lost the following year. The .tins of 
beef now in Hull Museum were left on a- 
desolate spot known as Fury Beach, and 
remained there till 1831; when Captain 
James Ross found them while on a similar 
expedition. Two years after Captain 
Ross was picked up by a Hull ship. 
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HE WAS THE VOICE 
OF FRANCE 

Victor Hugo 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Feb. 21. Cardinal Newmarfborn in London 1801 

22. Russell Lowell born, Cambridge, USA 1819 

23. Handel born at Halle, Germany . .1685 

24. Avonmouth Dock at Bristol opened , 1877 

25. Wallenstein assassinated in Bohemia . 1634 

26. Victor Hugo born at Besan?on . . 1802 

27. John Evelyn died at Wotton . . . 1706 

V ictor Hugo was the man who in the 
nineteenth century made himself 
more clearly than 
any other man the 
voice of France. 

The son of a 
general, he. was 
in early life an ad¬ 
mirer of Napoleon, 
bu t later hebecame 
a Republican, 
and so castigated 
Napoleon the 
Third as Napoleon 
the Small that the 
sham c m p c r o r 
drove him from 
Franc e, and he 
lived for many years under the shelter 
of the British flag in the Channel Islands. 

When France became Republican 
Victor Hugo returned, and took some 
part in public life, while Napoleon the 
Small came to live in his stead under the 
shelter of our British flag 1 

But Hugo was more at home in the 
stormy days when he was driven from 
home than when he was back in France. 

He wrote opera, drama, romantic 
historical novels, and stories of the lives 
of the poor, but in whatever he wrote 
he was a poet, and his best work is in 
his poems, which show a delicate and 
, powerful mastery Of his native tongue. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Why are most spring 1 flowers either 
■ white or yellow ? This is one of several- 
questions which Mr- Gaddum will 
; answer in his talk next Tuesday. 

Wednesday's History jbroadcast will 
tell the story of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
the great knight of the Middle Ages. 

• On Friday the Cotton Industry will 
speak for itself: listeners will hear the 
clatter of clogs, the din of the mills, and 
the singing of operatives as they work. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 How New Plant Varieties are 
Obtained: by 13. A. Keen, 2.30 Senior 
Music: by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.30 History in the Making. 
2.5 Early Spring Flowers .* by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 An illustrated talk by 
Harcourt Williams on Shakespeare's Henry 
the Fourth. 3.0 Concerts Lesson—Sonata 
Form (3) by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 A Knight of the'Middle 
Ages: by Hugh Ross Williamson. 2.30 
Man Against Insects : by A. D. Peacock. 
.Thursday, 11.30 Grasslands and Plateaus 
of Venezuela and Guiana: by L. Dudley 
Stamp. 2.5 The Story of the Chimney : by 
G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 The Lord Mayor's 
Show : by Hugh Ross Williamson. 

Frida y, 2.5 Northern Nigeria : by C. D. Forde. 
2.30 Cotton: by Tom Harrisson. 3.0 A 
Play 'made from the story of St' George. 
3.20 Music Interlude under the direction of 
Scott .Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : by 
Sir Frederick Whyte. ■ ' 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Renewing the Forests : by 
J, A. B. Macdonald. 2.30 Scenes from 
Oliver Twist: by William M'Callum Clyde. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland's Workshops—Gas 
and Electricity : by II. Hamilton. 
Wednesday, 2.30 As National. > 
Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Time and Tune: 
by Herbert Wiseman,. 3,0 Scottish History 
—Wallace : by Doris M. - Ketclbey and 
George Scott-Moncrieff. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Two l sounds: 
by Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Concert for’ 
Schools—Songs of Perthshire. 3.10 The 
First Blossoms: by R. J. D. Graham. 


THE COMING 
CRICKET 

A Word Out of Season 

By One Who Loves tho Qame 

Much is written of cricket, and 
science now provides us with instan¬ 
taneous news of matches in Australia. 

A fascinating subject it is for boys 
and men, and we have even heard of 
girls who would disdain to speak of a 
“ cut to leg.” ‘ 

. ,It is of county cricket' we would 
speak now,' while yet there is time to 
think about the coming season. Last 
year, it seems, the receipts of many 
county clubs fell off, and at least one of 
them nearly dissolved, _Is it not time 
that county cricket became a livelier 
game ? Is there not good reason for the 
fact that while one person goes to a 
cricket match hundreds are enthusiastic 
about football ? 

Time, was when lawn-tennis was in 
the doldrums and regarded by many 
as rather a pat-ball affair. It was 
discovered that it could be made one 
of the fastest and most arduous of 
games. It was not necessary to alter the 
rules of .tennis to affect 'this change : 
it was simply a matter of playing the 
game differently . 

Nowadays, while boys play cricket as 
though they enjoyed it, the 'county 
cricketer is full of misplaced dignity. 
Watch him changing over I See how 
sedately he strolls across the pitch ! 
Or see his funeral march from or to 
the pavilion! A visitor from Mars 
might well imagine county cricket to be 
a ritual, served by dignified priests in 
flannel with two high priests dressed in 
. white nightgowns. 

Rarely in county cricket does the 
score mount at more than one run a 
minute. Why not make county cricket 
a game ? Let some bold captain say 
to his men, “ Come, boys, wake up ! 
Get a move on 1 Cut short the change 
over ! Move smartly 1 And when you 
bat get runs or get out! 


TONS OF FLOWERS 

The cut-flower; season is here again 
and trains are bringing into London and 
all the big towns large consignments of 
blooms from Guernsey, the Scilly Isles, 
and the West Country * 

The traffic will continue to grow until 
Easter, when a hundred tons of flowers 
will reach Paddington in a single evening. 
Last year 3700 tons of cut flowers came 
from the Penzance district, 2019 tons 
came from Guernsey, while the Scilly 
Isles sent 1245 tons. Yet the Scilly 
Isles flower industry began only about 
60 years ago, the first consignment of 
flowers being sent to Covent Garden in 
a hat-box. 


BY THE WAY 

• A plea for the highways and hedges 
has been made to the Cumberland 
County Council. 

The Highways Committee has been 
asked to spare the grass and flowers 
by the roads and not to allow roadmen 
to use their sickles so ruthlessly. It is 
hoped that travellers to and from the 
Lake District may have flowery paths 
and green leaves all the way in future. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of February 1912 

The Breaking-Up of an Ancient Empire. 

China,’ with all her possessions, stands 
on the map for four million square miles 
of territory, ruled by an emperor. But 
the Empire totters to its fall; A Re¬ 
public has been proclaimed, with Sun 
Yat Sen, a Chinese Christian, as its first 
President. Parts of the Empire are 
claiming independent rule ; and Russia, 
though she denies it, is reported to be 
helping Mongolia, one of the vast pro¬ 
vinces, to break away from the parent 
country, in order, it is said, that Russia 
may herself possess Mongolia; 



Cccca i 



Ask Mother to make your 
Cocoa this new wav, 



Bubbly, frothy, Cocoa Whisk 
is Bournville Cocoa made 


Y 


even more delicious ! 

'OU’ll love Cocoa Whisk—’it is so bubbly and 
frothy and creamy. It looks so good and it tastes 
even better. Actually it is just Bournville Cocoa made 
in the new extra-delicious way—made with a whisk. Tell 
Mother about Cocoa Whisk. No need to remind her 
how good it is for you. 

Cadburys 

BOURNVILLE 


5 


ID 

- PER . 

2 >4 LB. TIN 


COCOA 

GIFT COUPONS 
IN EVERY TIN 


FER 

% LB. TIN 
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WORLD’S END 

An Adventure in Four Parts 




Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 5 
Ambushed 

O utside in the deepening dtisk all was 
utterly still. Not a breath of air 
moved, not ,a ripple > stirred the glassy 
surface of the lalce. Billy gazed round 
but could see nothing, then, followed by 
Sam, began to creep round the shack.- 
His finger was on the trigger of the gun. 

The door was on the south side, facing 
the lake,, the window on the east side. 
Just under the window Billy stopped short 
and pointed to the. ground. Sam bent over 
the great splayed marks in the soft soil. 

" The wolf! "lie muttered, v 
Billy shook his head. 

" No wolf could have a-pad as big as 
that/' he answered. 

" Moffat said something 1 about a Were¬ 
wolf," $aid Sam uncomfortably. •. 

Billy straightened. 

• " There’s no such thing," ;ho retorted, 
almost angrily. Then while Sanr still 
stared down at the monstrous marks the 
howl came again, long-drawn, mournful,, 
echoing hideously through the growing 
gloom. This time it was. Sam who. 
shuddered, . 

" Ugh! Let’s get out of it," he said sharply, 
and turned back toward the.lake. Billy 
caught him by the arm. 

" The gold, Sam. We can’t go without 
the gold." 

. " But it’s gone." . 

" Not far. I’m sure of that. Sam/ 
there’s someone here. -There’s someone 
watching us. I'm sure of it. I can feel it 
in my bones. And I believe that this' 
-watcher lias the. gold." 

Sam’s eyes narrowed as he gazed at his 
friend. ■' 

" But even if you’re right, what can. wo 
do ? We can’t find the man." 

‘ " We must," said Billy quietly. " We 
. haven’t come all this way for nothing. 


Before the two turned in they wedged the 
door and put an extra covering over the 
window. After what they had been through 
it might seem unlikely that they would get 
much sleep, but actually they both slept' 
solidly until the grey light of the northern 
dawn came sifting in through the tattered 
sacking, 1 ? 

Daylight is wonderfully heartening, and 
after , they had made a good breakfast the 
pair were ready for anything. The first 
thing they did was to make a thorough 
search of the clearing, in the lmpe that they 
might find the hiding-place of the gold. 
But there was no sign that anyone had been 

digging. , 

" It isn’t here," Sam said, " and Moffat 
tolcl us that no Indians would come up into 
this country. If you ask me. Bill/ I 
believe that loony chap has taken it." 

" Seems likely," Billy agreed. " We’d 
, better see if we can find his tracks." 

" Be an all-day job, I expect," Sam said. 
" Better take some grub along." 

And shut up the cabin. We don't want 
that wolf inside,” put in Billy. 

They put up some sandwiches of baking- 
powder bread and cold fried bacon, then; 
as there was no lock, wedged the cabin door 
and set to hunting tracks. 

There were tracks all over the place, but 
none very far from the shack, and finally 
they decided,that the man they had seen, 
must have come by water, so they got into 
■ the canoe., and started paddling along the 
shore of the lake, exploring every- .spot 
where it looked as if a canoe could land; 
It was not until they got right over to the 
other side that they found what they were 
looking for. A gap in/the reeds and a little 
saridy beach. A panoe very old,and -word 
was pulled * up,, and beyond were tracks— 
two, sets of tracks, one. huge, and shapeless; 
the, other those of a large dog or wolf. ; 

" Got it at. last," Billy/said in a quick 
whisper. "See, Sam; those big shapeless 
tracks are a. man’s." v. ../■ j 

Sam nodded, . He was as excited as Billy!* 
" I see. Tie’s wearing home-made, pacs! 


You can do as you like A but I-m not leaving Must, be the crazy chap. And the other^ 


without the gold. 

Sam shrugged. " If that’s your idea I'm 
sticking. But I don’t mind telling you I’m 
scared." 

Billy grinned ruefully. 

" So am I—badly; but we’ve got to stick 
it. Now let’s get the stuff up from the 
canoe, then we’ll clean up and cook supper. 
And if that wolf 'comes again the gun will 
be ready loaded." . . 

It was dark by the time they had all their 
goods up at the shack. To be on * the safe 
. side they hauled the canoe up and hid her 
in the brush. . The stove was rusty but 
.still serviceable, and there was a pile of cut' 
wood outside. With a good fire burning and * 
a lamp lighted the living-room looked less 
gloomy. Then they cleared up the rubbish, 
swept the place out, and cleaned the one 
small window,. The next job was to cook 
and eat supper, and after they had washed 
up they sat and talked. . 

" I don’t see what you’re going to do. 
Bill," Sam said. " It isn’t as if we had the 
time either. Kimmer may turn up any day." 

" He can’t conic without our seeing him.. 
One will have to watch, thic -other to find 
the gold." \ \ - 

" That’s no good. If . we split up tliQ 
wolf may get the one that hasn’t got the 

gun, I-He stopped short. "Look!" 

lie whispered harshly as he pointed to the 
Avindow. * Billy swung round,, but shook his 
. head. 

" I can’t sec anything." 

"But H did. A man’s .face. ' ITc ‘ was 
peering in at the window. His eyes caught 
the light and shone like coals." 

Billy snatched up the gun and was making 
for the door, but Sam stopped him. 

" You idiot! Think what a target you’d J 
make, standing against the light! " " ' 

Billy checked. " Was it Kimmer ? ” he 
demanded. 

" No. Nothing like him. Billy, those 
eyes were the eyes of a madman." 

"A werewolf and a lunatic! We are 
certainly in good company," Billy said, in 
. a tone of disgust! ’ " It only remains for 
Kimmer to turn up, then we shall be properly 
in the soup." 

" The wolf anay get Kimmer," Sam 
retorted. As he spoke he Was fastening a 
piece of sacking across the window. He 
' finished and hurried back to his friencl. 
" Bill," he‘said, and his voice was solemn, 
"I’m not quitting until I get to the bottom 
of this business." 


are the tracks of the wolf. • Gb slow, Bill, 
We don’t \vaht to run into trouble." 

The rfc was ho chance 6f hurrying, for, once 
off the beach, the tracks were* very hard 'tb 


follow. Time and again the boys lost them 
and had to cast round in search. They came 
into-.thick brush, and Billy, a, few yards in 
advance of'Sam, was walking with head 
bent, scanning the ground,-when he heard 
a slight rustle on one side. As he raised his 
head something struck him on the back of 
the skull and down Mio went/ flat on' his 
face, completely out - 

• ... CHAFTER 0 
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Oow. long it. was before he recovered 
* A consciousness Billy never • knew., 
When he clid at last’conic 'round lie’.was/ 
lying where he had fallen. His head ached 
badly and, as so often happens, after a blow 
on the head, he'coukr not at first remember 
how he came there or what had happened. 
When memory did begin to come back.his 
first thought was for'Sam. ^ .\ /. 

He struggled dizzily ,to. his feet and looked 
round, but there was; not a sign of Sam or of 
anybody else. His gun had disappeared, 
but not his knife. • • . 

"Sami" he called * hoarsely, but there 
was no reply ; there was.no sound of. any ’ 
sort except the rustle of, the/breeze in the 
branches overhead and the'chirping of a 
flock of chickadees in the, bushes/. Bill was 
scared—badly scared. Why had they taken 
Sam and left him ? Was it Sortie freak of this 
crazy man ? If so where had he taken Sani ? 

Again Billy began! searching* for tracks, 
but the ground \yas / hard, - and he was 
still so dizzy he could hardly, see. It 
occurred to him that Sam might have been 
carried off in the canoe, so lie struggled back 
to the lake. Sure enough, the old canoe was 
gone, but his own was still there.. Tie got 
into the canoe, dipped cold water out of the 
lake and drenched his* aching' head, then, 
feeling a. little! better,- picked up the 1 paddle N 
arid staffed;a fresh- search. ' . ; -•. 

It wa§ no use. Try as heanight, he could 
find no trace..of a canoe having .been driven 
in . through the . reeds, and after . three 
hours’,search, felt so completely done that 
he went back to.the cabin!and made a 1 pot 
of tea.. He was so worried that he. was not 
hungry, but he forced himself to eat some¬ 
thing, then lay down on liis bunk for a few 
minutes’ rest. He closed his lids to keep the 
light'Out of his aching eyes/and at once went 5 
fast asleep. • ■ / v . . / ; . / •. : ■ ’• .;. 

He - woke with'a start j and; saw/by tlie 
: slanting rays that the sii n ■ \yas already low.. 


Jacko at a Loose End 


I t had been raining for days, a steady 
downpour which looked as if it’ 
couldn’t stop. 

Mother Jacko was getting tired of 
.. seeing her kitchen filled with steaming 
clothes. / 

"You mustn’t go out again today/ 
she told Jacko, as she hung his dripping 
coat on the horse. " You must amuse 
yourself indoork. Can’t you find a booh 
and read ? " she added. 


.Jacko’s : grin faded. Pretending he. 
hadn’t heard, lie “slipped behind an 
open door. 

" Jacko's here," ‘ squeaked Bab}'. 

" He's hiding [ ; . / . ’ . - 

Jacko came biit scowling. " Tell-tale- 
tit ; your tongue will be . slit! " he 
clianted^and made.a dash for the stairs.’ 

. . .The. polished banisters rail; with an 
exciting, bend at the-halfway landing, 
made a pleasant mode of descent. Jacko 



“ Look out! shrieked Jacko 


But books were not much in Jacko’s 
line, and he wandered off, looking about 
as cheerful as the weather;* 

He stamped upstairs, leaving muddy 
traces of Ills boots at every step. 

On. the top landing lie found Baby 
curled up in the window-seat, nursing 
the cat, ' j 

Jacko crept up and tweaked its tail. ] 


Baby let out a yell of protest, 

" That'doesn't hurt/’ grinned Jacko | 
The words were hardly out of his mouth “ the beggar likes it." . ‘ • 

sleeping woods " If you want something to do/’ called 
mother from below, *‘you can 


before the silence of the sleeping woods 
Avas shivered by the same unearthly , cry , . 

they had heard twice already, the long- out nis 
drawn howl of a timber wolf. ' help me to lay the cloth for dinner/ 


sprang on and went down—-with no 
regard for speed limit. - ' 

At .the turn lie got a shock.. His mother 
was coming out of the kitchen door 
with aToaded tray in her hands. 

" Look out 1 " lie shrieked, trying in 
vain to put on the brake. 

/ JMotlier Jacko was so startled that she 
../stood, rooted to tlic spot. Before she 
• could move .Jacko was on her. 

/. Bump! Crash! 

- Mother Jacko gave a cry, and the 
next minute tlie two of them were 
sitting on the mat, amid a heap of broken* 
crockerv, • 


reserved. 
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He sprang up, furious with himself that lie 
had let .these hours go by, then suddenly 
noticed something which had not been 
there when lie first came in. A sheet of 
coarse' wrapping-paper lay* on the table. 
There was writing on it in pencil. Snatching 
it up, this is Avliat he read - 

" I got your partner. He ain’t hurt any to 
speak of, but he sure will be if you don’t do 
as I say. Come across the lake for him right 
away and Take him and yoUrself clean out 
of this country, I give you this one chance. 
You won’t get another/’ . ‘ -- ; 

The writing was in a queer scrawly hand 
and very difficult to read. The message was 
not signed. * ■' /./. > . 

Billy read it over.;twice and stood, biting 
•his lip, Wondering what best to do. .It might 
be a trap.' Yet was it ? In ‘ithe‘first place* 
the person who had left it hade been in the . 
cabin while Billy, was. asleep .and had,had 
him at his mercy. For that njatfer,- liecoyld 
have done as he liked with Billy in the morn¬ 
ing Avlien he had knocked him down. ' 

Then the note itself. It was‘very oddly 
Avorded/ The writer ordered ^Bfily’to take 
Sam and . clear out, but did not make Tiriy 
conditions. Apparently lie meant that, i f 
Billy did go and get. Sam, lie had agreed; to 
clear out, yet he did not say sd. Billy’s face 
turned grim. »v . : 1 : -/ 

" I’ve got' to take the chance/’ he;said 
aloud. *‘ Trap or no trap, .it’s,up .to ine .to 
get Sam back." lie waited.np-Jonger! but, 
folding the paper and s-ticking it .into.' his 
pqcket, went down to the lake. */ / 

The sun was still about an hour high as he 
slid the canoe into the dark/cl&tr water. 

He picked up the paddle arid sent tlie light 
craft hissing toward the' opposite shore. 
Within a very few minutes he sighted-the • 
gap in the reeds and the little patch of 

white beach behind. .• . 

A clump of silver .birch grew close to the 
shore. The close-laced branches cut off jthc 
light. Billy searched them with Alert eyes, 
watching for the slightest movement; yet 
'seeing none/ The bow/of liis panoe grated 
ion the beach and he stepped out./ 

. Halloa 1 ’’ lie called sharply, and then 
'again, ’/Halloa ! .There was. no answer, 
nor any \sign *of life. - He hesitated. .. The 
note, had* said, ".Come .right, away," but 
. perhaps lie had slept too long! perhaps 
the crazy man had got tired of waiting, or 
'lie might have forgptten all about it. Billy 
didn’t know what to do. - It was not that ho 
was.afraid of the madman, his thought Avas 
• that if he’got caught it was all up with Sam. 

If he had had his. gun he Avould not have 
hesitated. With the gun lie was a match for 
the old man -and the wolf, but without it 
he had not a chance. Then it came to-him 
that perhaps, the crazy man expected him 
to go to the spot Avhere he had been knocked 
out in the morning,. He felt that.he must 
go that far, but he vowed he would ■ riot 
again be taken unawares? So, instead.'of 
< following the same path as before,; he mo\'ed 
,out in a wide- curve gnd crept soundlessly 
through the undergrowth) Not a twig-cracked 
under his feet as lie slipped along. - / • • 

t Fi\ r e minutes later lie sighted the clump 
where‘he and Sam had been ambushed, 
and crawled toward it. — Something lay on 
the ground close to the largest bush, 

" Sam ! ’’. he called in a low voice, but 
there was no answer. He came slowly nearer, 
and saw that it was a body lying flat on the 
ground. It was. Sain—Sam motionless, 
apparently .dead, ; Horror-stricken, Billy 
rushed forward.;. ".Sam ! " he cried. 

To his intense relief Sam’s eyes- were 
open, but lie was- tied and gagged so .thor¬ 
oughly that hc could riot ’move or utter a 
sound. Billy dropped on liis knees, pulled 
out his knife, and cut away the gag. . 

, " Sam, arq.yqu hurt ? >If you are--" 

' . "Look put!said; Sam, an ;a voice so 
hoarse it was like a frog’s croak. Billy turned. 
Mart Rimmcr stood behind him.. The man 
looked huge, and,the cruel smile on his face , 
told Billy how lie was enjoying the situa- 
- tiotf. * .Billy rioted too the pistol in the 
holster on the man’s right hip. 

" Looking at my gun, eh, Bartlett ? " 
Mart said, with an ugly chuckle. " But I 
don’t ’need to use guns on kids like you 
two, specially, as.one.of you is tied up so 
nice and tight. Don’t know who did it, biit. 
whoever it Avas, he did a mighty nice job. 
Could hardly belie\ r e my eyes when I found 
him like this." 1 ■ 

" You gagged me yourself, you brute," 
said Sam. .■ 

Mart chuckled again. 

" Had to. - Didn't want to have you warn¬ 
ing Bartlett. When I saw him coming across 
the lake I knew I’d got the pair of you— 
and the gold/’ he added gloatingly. 

"You may .have got us, but you. certainly 
, haven’t got the gold," Billy retorted. 

" But I’m going to have it," Mart! said 
harshly. 1 “Make no mistake." 

; / • TO BE CONCLUDED 
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colds, 
HOT 


That troublesome cough! that difficult breathing! 
A .glass of hot milk with a teaspoonful of ‘Atora’ stirred 
in will give you quick relief. Drink it as hot as you 
can, in bed, or immediately before going to bed. It’s 
really nice to take and ever so comforting. 

Whenever you feel a chill coming on take ‘Atora’ 
and hot milk.. There is nothing better for weak chests, 
bronchial or catarrhal ailments. .! Remember it, and 
recommend it to your friends. 

From Mr. J. M. STAGG, 

Leader of the British Polar Expedition. 

"At the Main Base; there was no boiled jpudding without * Atora ’ 
Suet, and it was added for increased nourishment value to milk 
puddings as well.” 


100 TESTED RECIPES. 

The 'Atora* booklet explains the 
secret of successful suet cookery. It 
gives the,finest recipes for,all the 
favourite puddings, old.,and new. 
•Send postcard to-day for free copy 
addressed t6 HUGON. & CO , Ltd., 
Opensliaw;‘Manchester, n. .— 


Three Grand Books 



HTHIS is the supreme 
1 book for up-to- 
date boys,'. Its stories 
and articles tell of 
wonderful inventions 
and adventures, and 
are written by authors 
whose knowledge of 
what, boys most en¬ 
joy, is absolutely un-. 
rivalled. The drawings 
and photographs will 
give endless delight; 
Each one is a thri 11 in 
itself. Leading artists 
have prepared the 
drawings, also its two 
magnificent colour 
plates. 


MODERN BOY 

ANNUAL 



Will Be Proud to Own ! 


THI S v intriguing 
1 volume contains 
splendid drawings ex¬ 
plaining the wonders 
of science—such as 
h o w the hydraiilic 
brake works, the gear-, 
box of a motor-car, 
how a great dam is 
constructed to hold up 
to 500 million gallons 
of water, railway ,sig-. 
nals and so on. , . 

There are hundreds 
of remarkable photo¬ 
graphs, showing new 
inventions, scores of 
experiments for the 
home, and stories of 
great discoveries and 
discoverers. 


The Boy’s Book of 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

All these Books are obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers Qf- EACH 



VW’JfATvhaye the 
; v . w o r I d* s fastest 
speed cars achieved ? 
How do the' wind- 
tunnel men assist the 
development of stream- 
lined locomotives ? 
Can you cease ^ to 
wonder at the " puccn 
Marv " ? MOTORS, 
SHLPSand ENGINES 
have never; be fore. been 
presented. < in so en¬ 
thralling a way as in 
this magnificent book. 
It'contains'192 pages, 
packed with action 
photographs, drawings 
and absorbing articles. 


The Modern Boy’s New Book of 

MOTORS, SHIPS 
AND ENGINES 


They all love 

JAM ROLY-POLY 

If you want to make the lightest 
boiled puddings., use plain flour 
andaddBorwick’s. This enables 
you to get the correct amount 
of raising. Professional cooks 
always cook this way. 
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World 


Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FREE I 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL 

Handsome metal cas¬ 
ket beautifully decor¬ 
ated in'fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting .historical 
events in the lives of 
our King and Queen, 

Mounted in the centre 
is a gold-coloured medal, as described on the 
right. This can easily be detached. Casket 
contains 2 layers of chocolates and confection- 
. cry. Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL 

the size of a penny, 
in gold-coloured 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of 
Their Majestiesin 
Coronation rega¬ 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. On 
the reverse is a 
commemorative 
message. Get this medal, free, for 
only 15 coupons (contained in five 
X lbs. of Rowntree’s Cocoa) and 
Free Voucher. 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
X lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you'll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—helps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Stilbonly 5id, ; 
per X lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
jL SEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
Dept. SC24, Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
rails of Coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co,, Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 

gix collars, seven cuffs there be 
When pence we charge you 
thirty-three; 

Seven collars and six cuffs to do, . 
The charge is only thirty-two; 

The work is good and up to date, 
Now.figure out in pence the rate. 

Anstver next week 

This Week in Nature 

*JTie pheasant begins to crow. 

The male has such brilliant 
plumage that it .rivals the 
peacock' for the title of our 
handsomest bird. Its favourite 
haunt is a well-wooded area, 
which, however, has spaces sb\ 
that the pheasant can beat a 
hasty retreat when necessary. 

. The nest, composed of 
leaves or dried stalks, is made 
on the ground, and eggs, 
numbering eight or ten, are 
usually coloured olive-brown, 
minutely dotted. 

Beheaded Word 

article of daily use to aid 
Most cheerfully the mistress 
and the maid ;. 

Behead, curtail, transpose with 
greatest care; 

Look on the hearthrug* you will 
find me there. Anstver next week 

The Cure 

ill : i couldn't sleep last- 
night ; there was a 
wretched mouse squeaking in 
my bedroom. ■ 

Jack : Then why didn’t 
you get up and oil it ? 

Iel on Parle Fran$ais 


fourteen Familiar Objects 

What Are They? Ten Shillings and 
20 Other Prizes For Best Solutions 




Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on February 20. The daylight 
is now getting longer each day. 



prize of ten shillings and twenty Coronation scXivenir 
writing sets are offered for the best solutions of this puzzle. 

The writing sets consist of a fountain pen with a gold nib 
and a propelling pencil enclosed in a handsome box which has 
on its lid a. realistic representation of a Coronation medal. 

The pictures above show - 14 familiar objects seen from 
unusual angles. How many can you recognise ? Perhaps the 
following list, which contains all the names, will help you. 

Book, Carver rests, Coat-hanger, Dresser hook, Electric lamp, Field-glasses, 
Flat iron, Hand mirror, Kettle, Mallet, Nutcrackers, Pen, Pencil, Penknife, 
Pipe, .SaU-pourer, Shoe, Spectacles, Table-tennis bat, Tap, Teapot, Telescope, 
Umbrella, Walking-stick, Warming-pan. 

Write on a postcard your list, numbered to agree with the 
pictures, add your name, address, and age, and send the 
postcard to CN Competition Number 20, 1 Tallis House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp,), to arrive not later than first post on 
Friday, February 26. 

The prizes will be awarded to senders of correct or nearest 
correct lists, and in the Cvent of ties age and neatness of 
writing will be taken into account. There is no entry fee for 
this competition, which is open to girls and boys of fifteen 
or under. The Editor’s decision must be accepted as final. 


Lo citron Le verre La sucre 

lemon glass sugar 
. Apportez-moi, s’il vous plait, 
un verre d’eau, du sucre, et un. 
citron. J’ai soif. 

Please bring me a glass of water) 
some sugar y and a lemon. I am 
ih irsty. 

The Traveller Puzzle 

y\ man who had great en¬ 
thusiasm for his work was 
asked to travel. 

He was willing to do so 
and said, " If I did travel 
there are only a few places 
where I should want to go. 
They are Orpington, Ply¬ 
mouth, Andalusia, Leghorn, 
Ancona, Rhode Island, and 
Minorca.” 

How did he make his 

living ? Answer next week 

To Rhyme With Stairs 
J3eneath these high cathedral 
stairs 

Lie the remains of Susan Pares. 
Her name was Wiggs, it was not 
Pares, 

But Pares was put to rhyme with 
stairs. . Edward Lear. 

Day and Night Chart 


A Clever Catch 

y^SK a friend if he can suggest 
the names of nine Euro¬ 
pean countries in which the 
initial Tetters are the same 
as the finals. If he gives it up 
you can show him how to 
do it. 

The countries are : Turkey, 
Holland, England, France, 
Italy, Norway, Austria, Lap- 
land, Spain, 

Of course he will say . that 
the initials and the finals are 
not the same ; but if the 
initial letters arc put together 
they will spell THE FINALS. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the South- 
West. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the South 
and Jupiter in 
the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moo n 
at 9 o’clock-on 
Sunday evening, February 21. 

Square Word 

Without sight; suitor; 

white and hard and 
polished ; delicate fibre in the 
system; one who dries any¬ 
thing. / Answer.next week 

Buzz-Buzz. 

gAio a mouse to a bee, 

■ w “ I really can’t see 
How so many contrive 
In that very small hive 
To continue to thrive.” 

Said the bee to the mouse, 

As he entered his house, 

■ 44 Does it matter at all 

If your dwelling be small, *' 
When in it are neatness 
And order and sweetness? . . 

I really don’t think that it does— " 
Buzz-buzz! V ■ 


NATURES NAMESAKES 



W<2 should 
not cross 
afield if 
a Bull 
were in it. 
If a Bull Snake . 
w<?r<z in our bath - \M 
we should also^ar 
turn 

another^ 
way 




A Plant From a Pineapple 

A handsome foliage plant 
may be grown from the 
tuft at the top of a pine¬ 
apple. Take the ,tuft away 
with a portion of the flesh of 
the fruit attached and pot 
it in rich soil, keeping in a 
warm room and watering it 
as required. 

In a short while the tuft 
will root like an ordinary 
cutting and develop into a 
fine plant, making a handsome 
ornament for a room. < 

LAST*WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Puzzle. The new price 
was threepence a dozen, or four for a 
penny; the old price was fourpence a 
dozen, or three for a penny. 

Rhyming Riddle. The..letter M. 

Add a Letter and Make a New Word. 
1 . Lamp, clamp. 2 . Tap, tape. 3 . Hair, 
chair. 4, Car,carp..5- Hat,chat. 6. Ape, 
cape. 7. Ear, bear. 8. Hoe, shoe, y. 
Angle, bangle. 10. Easel, weasel, 
ii. Ketch, sketch. 12 . Trap, strap. 

Charade.. Pur-chase. 

The Mysterious Numeral. One, none. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Talcs Before Bedtime 

.Red Gloves 

V era tried hard not to cry, 
but the tears would 
come. Her. hands were so 
cold they had become blue. 
All the ponds had frozen, and 
it was beginning to snow. 

Then a lady came along, 
and stopped. ” Why are you 
crying ? ” she asked. 

, ” I’m cold,” sniffed Vera. ’ 

. ” Then why not go home ?, 
It’s too early for school: ” ' • - ■ 
"Mummy goes to work, and 
brings me to school first.” • 
The lady put out her hand. 
" Will you come home with 
me until school-time ? ” 

Vera stopped crying, and 
began to feel warmer as she 
trotted along. 

When they reached the 
lady’s house a little girl came 
running to the door. " Oh, 
Mummy, it’s going to snow.” 
•h " Yes, Joyce. Now, just 
take this little girl to the fire 
while I go and find her some 
gloves.” 

When she came back into 
the room Joyce ran toward 
her. " Oh, Mummy, it's her 
birthday, and she hasn't had 
any presents ! May I give her 
my new red gloves ■?■.' ’ 

" Very well; go and get 
them,” smiled her mother. 

Vera was eating > some 
breakfast when Joyce came 
back, her face aglow with 
pleasure as she pushed the 
red gloves into Vera's hand. 

" For me ? ” said Vera, and 
her. eyes sparkled. * u I’ve 
never had any gloves. Aren't 
they lovely I ” she exclaimed. 
And she held them in her 
hand while she was finishing 
her egg. 

Presently Joyce’s little 
puppy Jack came scampering 
into the room. He ran straight 
to Vera and started jump¬ 
ing up at her hands. 

" Come here, Jack,” called 
Mother. 

But Jack was after the red 
gloves, and he snatched them 
right out of Vera’s hands. 

" Oh, you naughty dog 1 ” 
cried Joyce, running after 
him. She caught him by his 
back legs, and Vera started 
pulling at the gloves.. 

The puppy thought this 
great fun. He wagged his 
head and growled. 

" He’ll tear . them,” cried 
Vera, and she tugged harder. 
It was a rare tug-of-war, 

" Leave him alone, children, 
and I’ll get a stick,” said 
Mother. 

When the puppy saw the 
stick he suddenly let go, 
Joyce and ’ Vera were not 
prepared, and they both tum¬ 
bled over. But Vera clutched 
her gloves tightly. 

!"Has he torn them? I’ en¬ 
quired Joyce’s mother; helping 
the children to their feet. 

" No,” said Vera, smiling. 
And as she slipped her hands 
into them she felt the happiest 
little girl in the world. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOE OUR MITES! 



npiE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
* —the first Hospital of its 

kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disqrders of nutrition.’ There 
are now 100 cots r ; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

-THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEIVISLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


Marie Elisabeths 
ARE real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD' 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to soo my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
IKEE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including: 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union, 
of S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits St Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all, Senders 
or stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra sot. 
New 72-pago list, prico Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Bd„ BARNET. 


QUEEN ASTRID PACKET FREE! 

This Inigo gift parcel contains 507 UNSORTED FOREIGN 
and COLONIAL STAMPS, including the largo QUEEN 
ASTRID MOURNING STAMP, and stamps from FIN- 
LAND (Lion), EGYPT (the late Kg. Fuad), old RUSSIA 
(1889), HUNGARY (largo Pictorial), SPAIN (obsolete), 
S. AFRICA (Frigate), etc., etc., absolutely FREE if my 
FAMOUS EXTRA - LARGE - DISCOUNT APPROVAL 
SHEETS ARE REQUESTED and 2d. stamp enclosed for 
postago (abroad bd. P.O.). Price of parcel without 
approvals, 1/-. 

E. EASTICK, 22 , Bankslde Jld., Bournemouth. 


DUKE OF WINDSOR STAMP PKT. FREE! 

Only 11 dillercnt Colonial King Edward VIII stamps 
were issued, and there is one of them in this packet of 
32 varieties. Amongst other fine stamps, there are 
emissions from Philippine Islands, Charkari State, Seta 
of Japan, Canada, Australia, and Spain, Hyderabad, Iran 
(Lion). Czeclio-Slovakia and Morocco Agencies. Finally, 
we are including a beautiful Vatican City stamp, another 
depicting .King George VI (when Duko of York), and 
lastly a fine portrait issuo of the present Pope. Ail 
AHSOLUTELY FREE, dust send 2d. postago, requesting' 
approvals.— LISBURN & TOWNSEND (G.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed In England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The 
Fleetway House. It Is registered ns a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered ns Second Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Hates everywhere: 11s a year : 
5s Od for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd,• and for South Africa; Central News Agency, Ltd, February 20,1937. S,L. 











































































